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FREDERICK the Great was attached to dogs 
in an extraordinary manner. He indulged the 
strange belief that these animals possessed the 
power of discriminating character; and if they 
barked at any one, he was accustomed to think 
the person must be wicked. Whenever he went 
to battle, he carried a small Italian greyhound 
with him. Once, during the seven years’ war, 
he was pursued by a party of Austrians, and 
took shelter under the dry arch of the bridge, 
with his favourite in his arms. The dog was 
naturally churlish and noisy; but at this time, 
he lay very still, and scarcely breathed. Had he 
barked, Frederick would in all probability have 
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been discovered and taken prisoner. The fu- 
ture destiny of Prussia, at that moment depend- 
ed upon the barking ofa dog! This king had 
his dogs buried in his palace grounds, at Ber- 
lin, and tablets are erected, on which are re- 
corded their names and good qualities. 


Italian Greyhound belonging to Frederick the Great. 


Mr. Hogg, the poet, commonly known by 
the title of the Ettrick Shepherd, tells the fol- 
lowing anecdote of his dog Sirrah: ‘‘ Upon one 
occasion, about seven hundred lambs, which 
were under my care at weaning time, broke up 
at midnight, and scampered off in three divi- 
sions, across the neighbouring hills, in spite of 
all that 1 and an assistant could do to keep 
them together. In great affliction, I called out, 
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‘Sirrah, my man, they’re a’ awa!” The night 
was so dark that I could not see Sirrzh, but the 
faithful dog heard my words, and without more 
ado he set off in quest of the recreant flock. 
Meanwhile, we did all in our power to recover 
the lost charge. The whole night was spent 


in scouring the hills for miles around; but not 


the slightest trace could we obtain either of the 
lambs, or Sirrah. It was the most extraordinary 
circumstance that had ever occurred in the an- 
nals of pastoral life. We had nothing left to 
do but to return to our master at the dawn of 
day, and inform him that we had lost his whole 
flock of lambs. On our way home, however, 
we discovered a lot of lambs at the bottom of a 
deep ravine, and the indefatigable Sirrah stand- 
ing in front of them, looking round for some 
relief, but still true to his charge. We conclud- 
ed that it was one of the divisions, which the 
dog had been unable to manage until he came 
to that commanding situation. But what was 
our astonishment when we discovered that not 
ene lamb of the whole flock was wanting! 
How he had got all the divisions collected in 
the dark is beyond my comprehension. The 
charge was left entirely to himself, from mid- 
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night until the rising sun; and if all the shep- 
herds in Ettrick Forest had been there to have 
assisted him, they could not have effected it 
with greater propriety. All I can say is, that 
I never felt so grateful to any creature under 
the sun, as I did to my honest Sirrah that 
morning.’ Sirrah belonged to. the class of 
Shepherd Dogs ; which are perhaps more saga- 
cious, affectionate, faithful, and active, than any 
other dogs. 

Mr. Hogg had another famous Shepherd 
Dog, named Hector. This dog had a most 
passionate love of music. Sometimes he would 
steal away to church on Sunday morning, with- 
out the knowledge of any one, and as soon as 
his master began to lead the music, he would 
set up a perpetual barking and howling, which 
was either an imitation of the tune, or a noise 
expressive of his great delight. This, of course, 
made all the congregation laugh. 

Mr. Hogg tells another anecdote of Hector. 
‘One winter evening I told my mother,” says 
he, ‘‘that I was going to Bower-Hope for a 
fortnight; but that I would not take Hector 
with me, because he was constantly quarrelling 
with the other dogs, singing music, or breeding 
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some uproar.” ‘Na, na,’ quoth she; ‘leave 
Hector with me; I like best to have him at 
hame, poor fallow.’ These were all the words 
that passed. The next morning the waters 
were ina great flood, and I did not go away 
till after breakfast; but when the time came for 
tying up Hector, he was gone. ‘I will wager 
he heard what we said last night,” said I, ‘“‘and 
has gone off to Bower-Hope this morning.” 
My mother said, if it was so, she should think 
the beast was bewitched. The river Yarrow 
was so swollen with water as to be quite im- 
passable ; so that I had to walk up by St. Ma- 
ry’s Loch, and go across by the boat. On 
drawing near to Bower-Hope, I soon perceived 
that matters were as I had suspected. Hector 
was sitting on a knoll at the east end of the 
house, as wet as a drowned hen, awaiting my 
arrival with great impatience. 

Mr. Hogg owned another fine dog, called 
Lion. An artist wished very much to take his 
picture, but he could not get him to sit in such 
a position as he wanted, till he exhibited a 
singularly fine portrait of a small dog on the 
opposite side of the room. Lion took it for a 
real animal; and disliking its fierce, important 
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look exceedingly, he immediately set up his 
ears and his shaggy birses, and fixing a stern 
eye on the picture, in manifest wrath, he would 
sit for a whole day and point at it, without 
altering his position. 


Sir Walter Scott had a dog, which has been 
almost as celebrated as himself. It was a High- 
land greyhound, or Wolf Dog, given him by 
Macdonell, chieftain of Glengarry. This dog, 
called Maida, was so remarkable for symmetry 
of form, dignified aspect, and extraordinary 
size and strength, that he always attracted a 
crowd around him when he passed through 
the streets of Edinburgh. Maida indulged 
their curiosity with great patience, until it be- 
gan to be troublesome, when a single short 
bark gave warning that he must be urged no 
farther. Nothing could exceed the fidelity, 
obedience, and attachment of this dog, to his 
master. He was his constant attendant while 
travelling, and seldom quitted him at any time. 

Maida was a remarkably high-spirited, beau- 
tiful dog, with black ears, cheeks, back, and 
sides, extending to nearly the tip of the tail, 
which was white. His muzzle, neck, throat, 
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breast, belly, and legs, were white. His ma- 
jestic appearance made artists very anxious to 
take his portrait; but Maida had a very strong 
aversion to the restraint imposed upon him on 
such occasions. He disliked the sight of an 
artist extremely ; and the moment he saw any 
preparations made to sketch his likeness, he 
tried to run away. If forced to remain, he used 
to raise a ridge of hair upon his neck, which 
looked like a lion’s mane, and show every sign 
of great displeasure. 

Maida lies buried by the side of Sir Walter’s 
residence at Abbotsford, which he so long pro- 
tected. His disposition was gentle and kind, 
both to men and animals; but he was always 
suspicious of ill-dressed, vagabond-looking 
people, and watched all their motions with the 
most scrupulous jealousy. A tablet is placed 
over his grave, with the figure of a dog cut on 
it, and bearing the following inscription : 


Maida, tu marmorea dormis sub imagine Maide 
Ad januam domini. Sit tibi terra levis! 


Sir Walter Scott says, ‘‘The wisest dog I 
ever had was a Bull-Dog Terrier, which I called 
Camp. I.taught him to understand a great 
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many words. Camp once bit the baker, who 
was bringing bread to the family. I beat him, 
and explained the enormity of his offence ; 
after which, to the last moment of his life, he 
never heard the least allusion to the story, in 
whatever voice or tone it was mentioned, with- 
out getting up and retiring into the darkest 
corner of the room, with great appearance of 
distress. Then, if you said, ‘The baker was 
not hurt, after all,” Camp came forth from his 
hiding-place, capered, barked, and rejoiced. 
When he was unable, toward the end of his 
life, to attend me when on horseback, he used 


to watch for my return, and the servant used to 
tell him ‘‘His master was coming down the 
hill, or through the moor;” and although he 
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did not use any gesture to explain his meaning, 
Camp never was known to mistake him, but 
either went out at the front to go up the hill, 
or at the back to get down to the moor-side. 
He certainly had a singular knowledge of 


spoken language.”’ 


At the castle of a nobleman in Bohemia, a 
large mastiff was kept, that never failed to go 
every Sunday to the village church. The other 
dogs in the neighbourhood used to follow him 
thither, so that the church was often full of 
these animals. This being considered a nui- 
sance, orders were given by the magistrates to 
keep all the dogs locked up during divine ser- 
vice. The magistrate who presided in the 
court said in a loud tone, ‘‘I will suffer no dogs 
in the church: let me not see one there in fu- 
ture.”’ The mastiff happened to be lying under 
the table in the court, when these words were 
spoken, to which he appeared to listen with 
great attention. On the ensuing Sunday, this 
dog rose at an early hour, ran from house to 
house through the village, barking at the win- 
dows, and at last took his station before the 
church-door, to see whether any of his compa- 
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nions would venture to approa:a it, notwith- 
standing the prohibition. Unfortunately, one 
of them appeared. The mastiff immediately 
fell upon him with the utmost fury, bit him to 
death, and dragged him out into the street. 
He continued for some time after to stand sen- 
tinel in the same manner, without ever enter- 
ing the church. 


My young readers probably remember a story 
in the Miscellany called The Twins, who were 
_ the children of the Roman General Sabinus, 
and lived in a dreary cavern with their parents 
for a number of years. Sabinus was condemned 
to death for insurrection against the govern- 
ment, and his body was exposed to the public, 
upon the precipice of the Gemonial, as a warn- 
ing to all who should dare to befriend the fallen 
house. No relative had courage to approach 
the corpse. One friend only remained true— 
his faithful dog. Three days he mourned over 
it with piteous howlings. He refused to eat 
any food; when it was offered to him, he fondly 
laid it on his master’s mouth, and renewed lus 
lamentations. The body of Sabinus was, at 
length, thrown into the Tiber. The generous 
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animal, unwilling it should perish, jumped in 
after it, and tried to hold it up. His efforts 
ceased only with his life—the poor creature 
perished in the stream. 


When the unfortunate Mary, Queen of 
Scots, was beheaded, her favourite little lap- 
dog, which had affectionately followed her, 
and unobserved had nestled among her clothes, 
endeavoured by his caresses to restore her to 
life, and would not leave the body till he was 
forced away. He died two days afterward, of 
loneliness; or grief. This little dog was of that 


species of Spaniel called the Comforter. 


Perhaps no dogs in the world have been so 
renowned as the Alpine Spaniels, trained by the 
monks of St. Bernard in Switzerland. These 
intelligent dogs are kept for the express pur- 
pose of searching, during heavy snow-storms, 
for travellers who may have fallen into cavities 
or pits, in which situation, without timely as- 
sistance, they would soon be starved or frozen 
to death. The practice isto send them eut in 
pairs, and being perfectly conversani with the 
nature of their employment, they traverse a 
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great extent of the adjoining country. By 
marks in the snow, but principally by the scent 
formed from the breath of persons so situated, 
they discover the pit that contains the buried 
traveller; in which case they instantly give the 
alarm, when assistance being procured, these 
sagacious animals lead the benevolent monks 
to the relief of the buried traveller. 

One of the most famous of these dogs was 
named Barry. He served in the hospital of the 
Great St. Bernard for more than twelve years. 
Whenever the mountain was enveloped in fogs 
and snow, he set out with a phial of cordial 
round his neck, in search of lost travellers. He 
was accustomed to run barking until he entirely 
lost his breath, and would venture without hesi- 
tation on the most dangerous places. When 
he found his strength insufficient to draw a 
benumbed traveller from the snow, he would 
run back to the convent and make signs to the 
monk that they must help him. One day, this 
charming dog found a little child half-frozen to 
death between the bridge of Dronaz and the 
ice-house of Balsora. He immediately began 
to lick him affectionately with his tongue ; and 


having succeeded in restoring animation, he in 
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some way induced the child to tie himself upon 
his back. In this way he carried the poor little 
creature to the gate of the hospital, where the 
good monks restored him to life and health. 
This dog was the means of saving the lives of 
more than forty individuals. When he became 
too old to go out on the mountains, as he had 
done, the prior of the convent sent him to 
Berne, and paid for having him provided with 
every thing comfortable. He is now dead. 
His stuffed body is preserved in the museum at 
Berne; and the phial, in which he carried re- 
viving cordial to the distressed travellers among 
the mountains, is still suspended from his neck. 


Llewellyn, son-in-law to King John, had a 
residence near Snowden, a mountain in Wales. 
He owned a remarkably fine English grey- 
hound, named Gelert. In the year 1205, 
Llewellyn one day on going out to hunt, called 
all his dogs together; but his favourite grey- 
hound was amissing, and nowhere to be found. 
He blew his hoin as a signal for the chase, and 
still Gelert came not. The prince was much 
displeased at the heedlessness of the dog, but at 
length pursued the chase withouthim. Getting 
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tired, he returned home at an early hour, when 
the first object that presented itself at the castle- 
gate was Gelert. He bounded with his usual 
transport to meet his master, having his lips 
besmeared with blood. On going into the 
apartment where he had left his infant son 
asleep, he found the bedclothes all in confu- 
sion, and stained with blood. He called on 
his child, and receiving no answer, he hastily 
concluded the hound had devoured him; and 
giving vent to his sorrow and rage, he plunged 
his sword into Gelert’s side. The noble ani- 
mal fell at his feet, uttering a dying yell, which 
awoke the boy, who was asleep beneath a min- 
gled heap of the bed-clothes. Under the bed 
lay a great wolf, which the faithful dog had de- 
stroyed! Llewellyn was in an agony of remorse 
and sorrow for the rash deed, which had de- 
prived him of such a bold and faithful attend- 
ant. Hecaused a handsome marble monument, 
with an appropriate inscription, to be erected 
over his grave. The place is to this day called 
Beth-Gelert, or the Grave of the Greyhound. 


The valleys, or glens, as they are called in 
Scotland, which intersect the Grampian Moun- 
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tains, are chiefly inhabited by shepherds. The 
pastures, over which each flock is permitted to 
range, extend many miles in every direction. 
The shepherd never has a view of his whole 
flock at once, except when it is collected for 
the purpose of shearing. His occupation is to 
make daily visits to the different extremities of 


his pastures in succession; and to turn back, 
by means of his dog, any stragglers that may 
be approaching the boundaries of his neigh- 
bours. In one of these excursions, a Highland 
shepherd carried with him a little child about 
three years old. This is a common practice 


among the shepherds, who do it in order to ac- 
custom their children to the rigours of the cli- 
mate, and the hardships of their situation. 
After traversing his pastures for some time, 
attended by his deg, the shepherd found him- 
self under the necessity of ascending a summit 
at some distance. As the ascent was too tire- 
some for the child, he left him on a small plain 
at the bottom, with strict orders not to stir from 
it-till his return. Scarcely, however, had he 
gained the summit, when the horizon was sud- 
Jenly darkened by one of those thick mists, 
which descend so rapidly amid the Grampians, 
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as almost to turn day into night in the course 
of a few minutes. The anxious father imme- 
diately hastened back to his child; but owing 
to the darkness, and his own fears, he lost his 
way. After wandering about a long time, he 
discovered by the light of the moon that he 
was within a short distance of his cottage. It 
would have been both useless and dangerous 
to have renewed his search that night. He 
therefore returned home, bitterly mourning 


over the loss of his beloved child, and the 


shepherd dog, which had served him faithfully 
for many years. As soon as the day dawned, 
he set out with a band of his neighbours, to 
seek for the lost little one. All day they la- 
boured in vain, and at night returned home dis- 
consolate. They found that the dog had been 
to the cottage during the day, and after receiv- 
ing a piece of cake, had immediately disappear- 
ed. For three successive days the shepherd 
renewed his search, and every night when he 
returned he found his dog had been been at the 
cottage, and carried off bread, or cake. Know- 
ing the sagacity of the animal, he resolved to 
wait and follow him. He did so—and after 
scrambling his way down frightful precipices, he 
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saw his dog enter a cavern, the mouth of which 
was almost on a level with a stupendous 
mountain-waterfall. He entered, and beheld 
his infant eating the cake, which the faithful 
animal had procured, while he stood by, with 
the utmost satisfaction, and watched until it was 
devoured. The little boy, being left alone in 
the dark, had probably fallen, or scrambled 
down the precipice, and had been afraid to 
leave the cave on account of the foaming wa- 
terfall, which dashed down from its mouth. 
The dog never left the child except to procure 
him food, and then he was always seen running 
at full speed. 


Miss Wakefield tells of a pretty little spaniel 
belonging to one of her friends, which was un- 
commonly intelligent. He was accustomed to 
indulge himself on the lawn behind the house. 
One morning, he found a heavy dew had made 
the grass very wet; not liking such a damp 
couch, he stopped.a moment to think what he 
should do. After a moment’s reflection, he 
trudged into the house and brought out a mat 
in his mouth, upon which he quietly lay down 
and went to sleep. 

SB 
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Mr. Torrey, of Edinburgh, has a dog of the 
species called English Setter, which will ring 
the bell when she is ordered ; fetch her master’s 
slippers, or bring his youngest son; this last 
feat he effects by taking hold of the child’s 
apron, and running before him sideways to his 
father’s chair. Mr. Torrey’s servant once lost 
his whip in the middle of a wide moor, and did 
not tell of it until he had rode more than a 
mile. The man was ordered to go and find it; 
but after searching an hour he returned, and 
said he could not find it. The Setter was then 
told to go back for the whip; and in less than 


five minutes she laid it at her master’s feet. 


English Setter. 


Mr. Hughes, an English actor, had a wig 
which usually hung on a peg in his dressing- 
room. One day he lent this wig to a brother 
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player. A few days after, he called upon his 
friend, who had the wig on his head. When 
Mr. Hughes left the house, his dog remained 
behind. He stood looking the player full in 
the face for some time, then making a sudden 
spring, he leaped on his shoulders, seized the 
wig, and ran off with it as fast as he could. 
When he reached home, he jumped up and 
tried to hang it in its usual place. The same 
dog was once passing through a field where a 
washerwoman had hung out her clothes to 
dry. After looking intently at one particular 
shirt, he seized it and dragged it away through 
the dirt to his master, whose property it proved 
to be. 


A kind-hearted surgeon once took home a 
dog that had his leg broken by a carriage- 
wheel, and having set the bone, he gave him 
his liberty. Whenever the dog saw the sur- 
geon afterward he testified the most extrava- 
gant joy. One day a violent barking was heard 
atthe surgeon’s door. It proved to be occa- 
sioned by the grateful animal, which had 
brought with him another poor lame dog, in 
hopes of getting him cured as he had been. 
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A dog used to be sent by his master every 
morning to a baker’s shop, with a penny in his 
mouth, to purchase a roll for breakfast. One 
day it happened that a new journeyman was in 
the shop, who would not take any notice of the 
dog. Vexed‘at thus waiting for his breakfast, 
he barked, picked up the penny he had drop- 
ped, and made his way to the master of. the 
shop, who scolded at his man for being so stu- 
pid. The next time the dog came, the jour- 
neyman resolved to play him a trick. When 
his comical customer laid down his penny, he 
gave him a burning hot roll. The animal 
seized hold of it, and burned his mouth. As 
if guessing the trick, he jumped on the counter, 
caught up the penny, and changed his baker. 


Mr. M’Intyre, of Edinburgh, has a New- 
foundland dog, which perfectly understands 
what is said to him. His name is Dandie. 
When his master says, ‘‘ Dandie, bring me my 
hat,”’ he will immediately bring it, even if it 
- stands among fifty other hats. If an article is 
hidden among a great many other things, all be- 
longing to his master, he will bring what he is 
ordered; which proves that he is guided by 
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language, not by scent. When he wants to 
get out of a room, and cannot open the door, 


he will pull the bell-rope with his teeth, in order 
to bring the domestic. Whatis more remark- 
able, if there be no bell-rope in the room, he 
will scarch round for a hand-bell, and if he can 
find one, he takes it in his mouth and rings it. 

Several of his master’s friends are occasion- 
ally in the habit of giving him a penny, which 
he takes to a baker’s shop to buy bread. One 
day Dandie accosted one of them in expecta- 
tion of his usual present. The gentleman said 
to him, I have not a penny with me to-day, 
Dandie, but I have one at home. Some time 
after, he heard a noise at his door, which was 
opened by the servant, and in sprang Dandie 
for his penny. In a frolic, the gentleman gave 
him a bad one. He carried it to the baker, who 
refused his bread because the money was bad. 
Upon this, Dandie immediately returned, 
knocked at the gentleman’s door, and when 
the servant opened it, he laid down the penny 
at her feet with the greatest contempt. This 
dog was often observed to bring home a loaf on 
Sundays, when it was known no one had given 
him a penny. This excited curiosity, and his 
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master desired the servant to search the room, 
to see if any. money could be found. Dandie 


seemed quite unconcerned, till she approached 
the bed, when he ran to her and gently tried 
to pull her back. Mr. M’Intyre held him, but 
he kept struggling and growling while the girl 
went under the bed, where she found seven 
shillings hid under a piece of cloth. He al- 
ways disliked the girl afterward, and was often 
observed to hide his money in a corner of a 
saw-pit, under the dust. 


Mr. Mudford, a gentleman in London, own- 
ed a beautiful black and white Russian dog, 
which possessed an extraordinary desire to be 
serviceable on all occasions. He noticed that 
his master, when he returned home in the even- 
ing, had his boot-jack, slippers, and dressing- 
gown brought to him. On one of these occa- 
sions, a lumbering noise was heard upon the 
stairs, and suddenly, to the astonishment of 
the family, Crop entered, and laid the gown at 
his master’s feet ;*he then set off, and returned 
with the boot-jack and slippers, appearing to be 
much delighted at the service he had perform- 
ed. Ever after that, he was valet-de-chambre, 
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not only to his master, but to visiters, who hap- 
pened to arrive late in the evening. 


Mr. Edgeworth tells of a shopkeeper’s dog, 
which, when the house-door was shut, used to 
stand upon his hind legs and use the knocker 
with his teeth, until the door was opened for 
him. 


Miss Wakefield tells of a dog which was 
accused of killing great numbers of sheep. 
His master said it was impossible, because he 
was muzzled every night. The neighbours 
persisted in the charge. The dog was watched 
one night, and he was seen to work the muz- 
zle off his head by means of his paws, then run 
off to the fields and kill as many sheep as sa- 
tisfied his appetite. He next went to a river 
and washed his mouth ; afterward, he went to 
the kennel, got his head into the muzzle again, 
and very quietly lay down to sleep. This look- 
ed very much as if he were conscious of doing 
wrong. . 


An English gentleman has a black Poodle 
dog, which will perform a part as well as amy 
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play-actor. When ordered to die, he tumbles 
over on one side, stretches himself out, moves 
his legs, first slowly, and then very quick, as if 
in great pain, and after a few convulsive throbs, 


his limbs cease to move, and he lies on his 
back with his feet upward, as if he were really 
dead. He remains thus, till his master tells 


him to get up. 


A soldier in the Dutch army was ordered to 
be whipped for some offence. A Poodle dog 
belonging to the regiment, which was as imi- 
tative as a monkey, marched into the circle 
with a stick in his mouth. He stood erect, 
and placed the stick between his fore paw and 
his breast, as if he were actually going to ad- 
minister the punishment. This occasioned a 
great laugh, and the poor culprit was dismissed 
with half a flogging. 

The Poodle is a small dog, covered very 
thick with silky curls. They are very docile, in- 
telligent, and affectionate. They can be taught 
to go of errands, shut doors, ring the bell, and 
imitate almost anything they see. They are 
strongly attached to their masters, and will 
“ ie starve themselves to death upon their 

es. 
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A Scotch Terrier having accompanied his 
master to London, was constantly worried by 
a large dog at the public inn, where his mas- 
ter had taken lodgings. He bore this with 
admirable patience for several days; but at last 
he ran away. After an absence of many days, 
he returned with a huge Newfoundland dog 
to fight his battles for him. This powerful ally 
laid the terrier’s enemy dead at his feet, and 
then departed. It was afterward found that 
the terrier had travelled all the way from Lon- 
don to the Highlands, to ask aid from his pow- 
erful friend. When the Newfoundland dog 
arrived at home, he was foot-sore and nearly 
starved. Innumerable instances are on record 
of a friendship between two dogs, in which the 
larger dog always defended the smaller, and re- 
sented all affronts offered to him. 


A gentlemen at Harbour Grace had a New- 
foundland dog, which was in the habit of ac- 
companying him home with a lantern in his 
mouth, whenever he was out at night. If his 
owner was from home, the servant had only to 
give him the lantern, and say, ‘‘ Go, fetch thy 
master,”’—he would start off for the town, abou 
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a mile from his home, and stop at every house 
he had ever known his master to enter, until 
he succeeded in finding him. It was his habit 
to set the lantern down on the steps, and 
knock and growl, until the door was opened. 


A gentleman travelling in Scotland had with 
him a large Danish dog, that insisted upon 
going into his bed-room one night. The wo- 
man at the inn strongly objected to it ; but his 
master would have him admitted. The dog 
acted strangely, and kept looking under the 
bed, growling and barking. This excited sus- 
picion; and the gentleman, on looking under 
the bed, found a man with pistols, who had hid 
himself there for the purpose of stealing his 
money. The dog seized hold of the thief, and F 
held him fast, until his master could bind him a 
and call assistance. The sagacious creature 
had probably observed something in the con- 
duct of the people in the house, which he did 
not think honest; and he resolved to protect 
his master. 


A hundred anecdotes might be told of dogs 
that have saved their master’s lives, either by 
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holding them up out of the water, or by run- 
ning after assistance. When their masters are 
in danger they run to the nearest friend, and 
by barking, howling, and pulling at his coat, 
attract his attention; when he consents to 
follow them, they express great joy, and run 
on eagerly leading the way, till they stop at the 
place where their master is in danger. A 
Newfoundland dog, seeing a woman fall from 
her horse into the river, dived in after her. 
He brought her cap to the shore, laid it down, 
looked at it, and dived again ; the second time 
he brought up her cloak, and after looking at 


it with disappointment and anger, he dived 
the third time, and brought the woman safely 
to shore. 
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A woman by the name of Yearsly was one 
evening washing her hands in the kitchen, 
when a spaniel belonging to her husband 
scratched for admittance. Being let in, he be- 
gan to howl and whine in a strange sort of 
manner, at the same time trying to pull her to- 
ward the door by her gown. Thinking some- 
thing might be the matter with her husband, 
she followed the dog to a neighbour’s house, 
where she knew he then was. He was in per- 
fect health, and laughed at her for being alarm- 
ed by the dog’s actions. But a few minutes 
after, they were informed that the kitchen had 
fallen in immediately after Mrs. Yearsly had 
left it; the basin in which she had been wash- 
ing her hands was crushed into a thousand 
pieces. This valuable dog died in conse- 
quence of being bitten by a mad dog. 


During the first French Revolution, Mor- 
sieur R. a very excellent man, was condemned 
to death, on pretence of finding him guilty of 
a conspiracy. He had a faithful water-dog, 
that was with him when he was first seized, 
but was not suffered to enter his prison. Ev- 
ery day, however, the affectionate animal pass- 
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ed some hours at the prison, and the door- 
keeper was so much affected by his fidelity, 
that he at last allowed him to enter. The joy 
of the master and dog was mutual; but the 
jailor, afraid of the consequences to himself, was 
obliged to separate them. Every day, at a 
stated hour, the dog came, and was admitted by 
the humane keeper. When the prisoner was 
brought into court, the faithful creature forced 
his way through the crowd, and couched him- 
self between the legs of the unhappy man. 
When the hour of execution came, his dog 
received him at the threshold—the only friend 
that dared to follow him. The fond crea- 
ture looked up in his master’s face, and lick- 
ed his hand. ‘ Alas! that hand will never 
more be spread upon thy head, poor dog!” 
exclaimed his master. He followed the body 
to the grave, and even there he kept up his 
melancholy watch. A friend of the deceased 
went in the night time and took him away, in 
hopes that food and caresses would wean him 
from his melancholy task. But neither force 
nor persuasion could keep him from the grave 
of his master. He refused the food, which the 
humane jailor carried to him, and gradually 
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languished away. His last effort was to dig a 
hole for himself on the grave of his friend; but 
his limbs were too weak for the task, and he 
died before it was completed. 


Many dogs are taught to lead the blind from 
place to place in safety. One blind man in 
England has a dog that does more than this. 
When charitable people throw half-pence from 
the window, the dog carefully searches for 
them, picks them up with his mouth, and 
places them in the hand of the blind man. 
This sagacious trick induces a great many 


people to bestow their pence. Thus the lit- 
tle dog proves an invaluable friend to the poor 


beggar. 


In digging the ruins of Herculaneum, which 
was overwhelmed many hundred years ago by 
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an eruption of Vesuvius, the skeleton of a dog 
was found stretched over the bones of a child. 
A collar of curious workmanship was disco- 
vered, on which was inscribed the history of 
this dog in Greek. The dog was called Delta; 
his master’s name was Severinus. This ani- 
mal had saved his master’s life three times. 
Once he had dragged him out of the sea, when 
nearly drowned; once he had driven off four 
robbers, who attacked him; and once he killed 
a she-wolf, which flew at Severinus on account 
of his having taken her cubs from her ina 
grove sacred to Diana, near Herculaneum. The 


latter part of his life he attached himself parti- 
cularly to his master’s only son, followed him 
wherever he went, and would take no food 
except from his hand. No doubt the faithful 
servant perished in trying to save the boy’s life. 
The collar is still preserved in the gallery of 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 


Soon after the British and Indians, under 
General St. Leger, raised the siege of Fort 
Schuyler, Capt. Grigg, of the New-York line, 
obtained permission to hunt, accompanied by 
a brother officer. On their return, they were 
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suddenly fired upon by an ambush of Indians, 
who knocked them down with tomahawks, and 
scalped them, as their manner is, from the fore- 
head to the back of the neck, leaving only a 
couple of small locks of hair by the side of the 
ears. Capt. Grigg had the resolution to lie 
perfectly still during this horrible operation ; 
though he afterward said he felt as if red hot 
lead were poured over him. The Indians, sup- 
posing he was dead, left him. Not long after, 
he felt his burning head touched very gently 
and tenderly, and he immediately conjectured it 
was his favourite dog, which had followed him 
to the chase. ‘“ Never shall I forget,” said he, 
‘how soothing the cool tongue of the faithful 
creature felt at that dreadful moment!” On at- 
tempting to rise,Capt. Grigg found his back bone 
severely wounded, and his forehead bruised by 
the stroke of the tomahawk. Alone, and man- 
gled as he was, he had no hope of life. He 
crawled along to his dead companion, and 
opening his vest he laid his throbbing head 
upon the soft bosom, not yet cold in death; for 
the stones and sticks among which he had lain 
were torture to him. 

But he was not alone at this trying moment— 
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his faithful spaniel was his friend! The officers 
at Fort Schuyler had’ long been anxious about 
their companions, and were on the watch for 


them, when Tray was seen issuing from the 
wood, panting with eagerness and fatigue. 
“They are coming!’’ was the universal excla- 


mation, ‘‘for there is the dog.’’ They soon, 
however, discovered that the dog was alone. 
He came to them, and by crouching, whining, 
running to and fro, and looking up in the most 
supplicating manner, he plainly told that some 
evil had befallen his beloved master. A de- 
tachment was immediately sent out, with orders 
to follow the dog. The anxious animal eagerly 
guided them to the spot where the dying re- 
posed upon the dead. Under the care of a 
skilful surgeon, Capt. Grigg entirely recovered. 

The late General Dearborn told me he heard 
the story from Capt. Grigg himself; the dog in 
the meanwhile sat gravely by his side, and 
looking up sorrowfully, as if perfectly conscious 
that his master was describing his sufferings. 
“I suppose,” said General Dearborn, ‘that 
nothing would induce you to part with Tray?” 
‘No, sir,’ replied Capt. Grigg; ‘I must part 
with my life first. He shall never want a friend 
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till my bones are in the dust.’ The dog wag- 
ged his tail, put his paw upon his master’s foot, 
and nestled close to his side. 


In ancient times, a French gentleman of fa- 
mily and fortune, when travelling alone through 
a forest, was murdered, and buried under a 
tree. His dog, an English blood-hound, went 
to the house of his master’s friend in Paris, 
and by howling, looking toward the door, and 
pulling at his coat, made him understand that 
he wished to be followed. This dumb elo- 
quence having effected its purpose, he led the 
way directly to the tree, where he scratched 
the earth, and howled. On digging the spot, 
the body of the murdered man was found. 

A long time after this, the dog met the as- 
sassin in the midst of a crowd, and instantly 
flew at his throat. Whenever he saw the same 
individual, he always attacked him with the 
same ferocity. This excited suspicion; and 
the king, Louis the Eighth, having himself been 
a witness of the fact, determined to refer the 
decision to the chance of battle. In those days 
they did not have trials by judge and jury, but 
decided causes by single combat; those who 
were vanquished, were deemed guilty. The 
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battle between the Chevalier and the blood- 
hound took place in the Isle of Notre Dame. 
The dog brought the man to the ground. He 
confessed the murder, and was beheaded. A 
monument in bass-relievo, representing the com- 
bat, still remains in the grand hall at the Castle 
of Montargis in France. 


It is recorded of a dog, belonging to a noble- 
man of the Medici family, that he always at- 
tended at his master’s table, changed the plates 
for him, and carried him his wine in a glass 
placed on a salver, without spilling a drop. 
This is surely a most astonishing instance of ca- 
nine sagacity ; but these attainments were per- 
haps outrivalled by the dog who was taught to 
speak. The dog alluded to, is mentioned by 
the French academicians ; he lived in Germany, 
and could call, in an intelligible manner, for 
tea, coffee, chocolate, &c. The account is 
given by the celebrated Leibnitz, and was 
briefly this: ‘‘The dog was of a middling size, 
and was the property of a peasant in Saxony. 
A little boy, the peasant’s son, imag:ned that 
he perceived in the dog’s voice an indistinct 
resemblance to certain words, and was there. 
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fore determined to teach him to speak distinct- 
ly. For this purpose he spared ne time or 
pains with his pupil, who was about three years 
old, when his learned education commenced ; 
and at length he made such a progress in lan- 
guage, as to be able to articulate no less than 
thirty words. It appears, however, that he was 
somewhat a truant, and did not very willingly 
exert his talents, being rather pressed into the 
service of literature ; and it was necessary that 
the words should be first pronounced to him 
each time before he spoke.” 
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A shepherd once left his dog to watch a part 
of his flock while he went to a neighbouring 
farm with the remainder. He went to a fair 
and forgot his sheep and his dog. ‘The trusty 
creature was too faithful to desert his charge to 
obtain necessary food. When his master return- 
ed, he had just strength to lick his feet, and then 


died. 
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THE CHRISTMAS TREE 
Translated from Hebel’s German Poems, 


BY MR. GRAETER. 


Dost thou know what Christmas is, my dear, 
That brings such pretty gifts each year ? 

Sit on the footstool close beside me, 

And then of Christmas I will tell thee. 


It is an angel, who from heaven comes, 
To bless and comfort all the little ones. 
God sent the spirit from his own bright skies, 
With tender heart, and very loving eyes. 
She watches little children night and day, 
And she protects them while they sleep, or play ; 
Her soft wing covers them when in the bed, 
And ’tis her breath that makes their cheeks grow red; 
’ She carries them through life in her fond heart, 
Smiles when they meet, and weeps whene’er they part; 
When summer comes, she gathers them sweet flowers, 
And rich fruit ripened in the sunny hours ; 
When short cold winter days arrive once more, 
And hills and plains with snow are mantled o’er, 
”Tis her kind hand prepares the Christmas Tree 
And covers it with gifts full cheerfully. 


* In Europe it is customary to decorate the house with a large ever- 
green tree, on which presents are suspended for each member of the 
family. The little children think Christmas comes in person to place 
these gifts on the Christmas tree. 
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Guess who it is so good and mild, 

So gentle to each little child ; 

I’Il tell thee—it came from God above, 
And the spirit’s name is Mother’s Love. 


Now let us through the village go, 
Just to peep at the Christmas show — 
I’m sure the loaded trees will prove 
How busy is a mother’s love. 


In this first house they have a foolish joy 

To load their darlings with each sugared toy ; 

It seems as if the Christmas boughs would break, 
With stores of candy, sugar-plums, and cuke. 
That mother does not guide her children well— 

I doubt much whether they have learned to spell. 
She gives them ev’rything for which they ask, 


And never urges an unwelcome task ; 

She hopes to make their life all fair and bright ; 
’Tis not the way—she does not manage right. 
The time will come when she will ask, in tears, 
“ Are these my thanks for all my love and fears 7” 
And her ungrateful children will reply, 

“We were not taught our passions to deny.” 


Her neighbour’s house is quite a diffrent sight— 
All things are quiet, orderly, and bright. 

The Christmas tree presents a charming view 

Of ripe brown pears, and wholesome walnuts too ; 
A work-basket, and neat pin-case within,— 

(I hope and pray it don’t contain a pin.) 

Here is a prudent mother, wise and good, 

Who skilfully restrains her little brood. 
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She loves to see them happy at their play, 
But early teaches them they must obey. 

She lifts a warning finger to her child, 

And says, in tones that are both firm and mild, 
“‘ Dost thou not know, my naughty little lass, 
That mother has a rod behind the glass ?” 
This family wi!l bless maternal love, 

And try through life their gratitude to prove. 


Here is a house quite full of little ones— 

No Christmas-tree bears nuts, or sugar-plums ! 
This mother eats rich cake and fruit each day, 
And leaves the children to their noisy play ; 
She is too indolent to do them good— 

They daily grow more quarrelsome and rude. 
Her eldest daughter in the door-way stands, 
With tangled hair, and unwash’d face and hands. 
No mother’s love here spreads the Christmas-tree, 
No guiding hand leads this poor family 

Oh! never, never, may I see another 

Such a wicked, careless, selfish mother. 


To this little hut pray come with me, 
And see what hangs on the Christmas tree. 
Plenty of dark green boughs I spy— 
But what is on the branches high ? 

One withered apple here is seen 

A few dried walnuts hung between. 
This mother’s heart is good, I’m sure— 
All things look neat, but very poor. 
Fondly the Christmas-tree she spread, 
But cannot give her children bread. 
?Tis love for them that makes her weep, 
As she rocks her little babe to sleep. 
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Poor woman! prithee dry thine eyes— 
Thou hast a Father in the skies ; 

For thy little brood indulge no fears, 
Though the angel nurses them with tears ; 
A prudent mother’s careful love 

Is always blest by God above. 

Full many a man, now wise and great, 
Has shared thy children’s hapless fate ; 
And'some, perhaps, had not, like thee, 
One apple on the Christmas-tree. 


ANSWERS TO CHARADES, &c. 


Answer to the Riddle in the July No. page 275, accidentally 
omitted in the September No. 


The figure 8. 
Answer to Charade, page 288 in the July No. 


Co-nun-drum. 


Answer to Charade, page 322 in the July No. 
Heroine. 


Answer to Conundrums in the July No. page 322. 


. The Sword-fish. 
. The Pilot-fish. 

. Pouts. 

. The Star-fish. 

. The Razor-fish. 
. The Sun-fish. 
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LUCY NELSON ; 
Or, The Boy Girl. 


BY MISS LESLIE, OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Ir was very strange that Lucy Nelson always 
preferred playing with boys,and seemed to take 
no pleasure in any girlish amusements. She 
showed no inclination to dress dolls, and make 
feasts, and read story-books with her sisters, 
but she liked to pass all her play-time with her 
brothers. She could fly a kite, spin a top, toss 
a ball, drive a hoop, and walk on stilts; and 
was delighted to race about the fields, and wade 
through the creek with the boys. Her clothes 
were torn to pieces in climbing fences and 
trees, her shoes were always covered with dirt, 
and her skin was so sunburnt, that she might 
almost have been mistaken for an Indian child. 
When she went up or down stairs she always 
jumped three steps at a time, and she did not 
hesitate to get on a horse without saddle or 
bridle, and gallop all over the fields. Every 
one called her a boy-girl. 

‘In the winter, she always accompanied her 
brothers when they went out to skate, and 
made them lend her their skates to join in the 
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amusement. She helped them to make men 
of snow, and took great delight in pelting peo- 
ple with snow-balls. 

When the weather was too bad to be out of 
doors, her brothers, who always rose at day- 
light, were in the habit of going up to play in 
the lumber-garret, before the chief persons of 
the family had risen. Lucy, instead of follow- 
ing the example of her sisters, who lay quietly 
in bed and read stories till it was time to rise, 
always got up as soon as she heard the boys, 
and putting on a flannel petticoat over her 
night-gown, hastened to the garret to join 
them. There they romped, and scrambled, and 
pranced, till frequently their father was obliged 
to go up and order them all back to their beds. 

Once they found in the lumber-garret an 
empty flour barrel, which they amused them- 
selves with rolling over the floor. It rolled at 
last to the head of the stairs and went down a 
step or two; Lucy thought the bouncing, jump 
ing noise, very funny ; and giving the barrel a 
kick, sent it down several steps farther. The 
fun was continued till the barrel had rolled 
thumping down the whole flight of stairs. 
Every one in the house wondered at this vio- 
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lent and singular noise, and her father opening 
the door of his chamber saw Lucy jumping 
down stairs and kicking the empty barrel be- 
fore her, and the boys shouting and laughing 
behind. He was much displeased, and forbade 
all further playing in the lumber- garret. 

Next summer, Mr. Nelson was building a 
large stone barn, not far from his house, and 
one day when all the workmen had gone to 
dinner, Lucy proposed to her brothers to as- 
cend the ladder and get up to the top of the 
wall; the roof being not yet raised, or put on. 
Lucy mounted the ladder first, the three boys 
followed, and when the masons returned, they 
saw her leading the way on the edge of the 
high wall, and her brothers walking after her. 
Had their feet stumbled, or their heads grown 
dizzy, they would instantly have fallen to the 
ground, and most likely have been killed on 
the spot. Their father, as a punishment for 
their folly, and temerity, would not permit them 
to see the frame of the roof put on the barn: 
which ceremony was to take place next day, and 
is generally a sight very well worth looking at. 
The workmen are in great glee when a roof is to 
be raised; as in the country, it is customary for 
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the owner of the building to give them a hand- 
some dinner, or supper, on the occasion. 

As it would be almost endless to recapitulate 
every instance of Lucy Nelson’s hoydenism, 
the above may suffice to show that her parcnts 
had just cause for resorting to a new mode of 
punishment, which, strange as it was, they had 
reason to hope would be effectual. They de- 
termined that their boy-girl daughter should 
wear boy’s clothes for a whole month. 

At first Lucy thought this would not be 
much of a punishment, and that it would be 
rather diverting to go about in jacket and 
trowsers; but when her mother brought her 
down stairs dressed in a suit belonging to her 
youngest brother, the laughter of the boys 
mortified her extremely. They said that now 
she was dressed as a boy they would treat her 
like one. Accordingly, their usage of her was 
very rough indeed; she got the worst in all 
their plays, and they were so boisterous with 
her, and ridiculed her so much, that it gave 
her no pleasure to play at all. 

At the end of the week, Mr. and Mrs. Hal- 
ford, with their son and daughter, came to dine 
and spend the day with Lucy’s parents, and 
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Lucy was very unwilling that the visiters 
should see her in boy’s clothes. She resolved 
not to make her appearance till dinner time; 
and thought she would try to avoid it even 
then, unless she could devise some means of 
concealing her jacket and trowseis. 

All Mrs. Nelson’s children, except her eldest 
daughter, Catherine, had aprons or pinafores of 
brown holland to wear at their meals, but none 
of those aprons were large enough to conceal 
the under-dress entirely. Lucy went to the 
clothes-press and got out a long wide apron, 
belonging to her sister Catherine, who, when- 
ever she made cakes or pastry, wore it to pro- 
tect her frock, which it covered completely, as 
it came up close to her neck and descended 
nearly to her feet. 

This apron was sufficiently large, but it was 
open behind; and to remedy that disadvantage, 
Lucy got some tape and sewed on several pair 
of additional strings, so that by tying them all 
the way up, she could close it effectually. She 
then put on the apron, and found that it cover- 
ed her from head to foot ; being so long that it 
trailed on the ground, and the sleeves hung 
over her finger ends. This inconvenience she 
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endeavoured to obviate by pinning up a sort of 
broad hem round the bottom. She flattered 
herself that no one now could discern her boy’s 
clothes. 

Her sister and brothers were in the porch 
with the son and daughter of Mr. Halford, and 
Lucy considered it best to remain in her own 
room till the be! rung for dinner. At one time, 
she thought she would not go to dinner at all, 
hoping that her mother would send something 
up to her: but then again she did not like din- 
ing by herself—she had a great desire to hear 
the conversation at table, and to see the visi- 
ters; and she thought the large apron would 
completely conceal her male attire. 

When Lucy walked in with this immense 
apron, and took her seat at the lower corner of 
the table, the boys bit their lips and looked at 
each other, but they did not dare to laugh out; 
and her father and mother pitying her confu- 
sion, avoided noticing her. 

But their guest, Mrs. Halford, was alady who 
noticed every thing, and who was audible in 
her remarks on whatever she saw. As Lucy 
in coming in and seating herself had taken 
care to keep her face towards the strangers, 
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Mrs. Halford had no suspicion of her under- 
dress ; but she thought she had never seen so 
large an apron, and at last she took occasion 
to say in a very sententious tone: 

‘‘ How much, Mrs. Nelson, I approve your 
plan of making the children wear aprons at 
dinner-time. Your youngest daughter, espe- 
cially, has, I perceive, a most ample covering. 
I think, on a child of her age, I never saw an 
apron so long and so wide. While she wears 
it, there is no opportunity for the smallest 
speck to get on her dress. I conclude the 
young lady is particularly neatin all her habits, 
and remarkably careful of her clothes.” 

Mrs. Nelson could not help smiling, and the 
boys tittered ; but poor Lucy held down her 
head and blushed. 

When dinner was over, and it was time for 
the children to leave the table, Lucy began to 
grow uneasy; for not being very expert at 
her needle, she had sewed on the new strings 
so slightly that al! dinner-time she had felt 
them ripping and coming off one after another ; 
and she was now afraid to rise to go out, 
knowing that the back part of the apron would 
then fly open. How much she wished that she 
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had not come down to dinner! The boys de- 
termined to stay as long as they could, that 
they might see how Lucy would get off. 

But Lucy still lingered, watching most 
anxiously for an opportunity of making her 
escape, whenever the attention of the strangers 
should be exclusively engaged by conversation, 
or when they should all happen to be looking 
another way. And several times she half rose 
and then sat down again; imagining that the 
eyes of all the visiters were upon her. 

Mrs. Nelson at last made a sign for the 
children to depart; and Lucy, much confused, 
and with her face very red, was obliged to get 
up; which she did in great embarrassment, 
putting her hands behind her, and awkwardly 
trying to hold together the open part of her 
apron, but still keeping her face towards the 
company. 

‘‘] think, Mrs. Nelson, ’’said the observant 
Mrs. Halford, ‘‘ your youngest daughter is the 
most respectful young lady I have yet seen. 
She appears to walk out backwards, like a 
courtier retiring from the presence of a King 
and Queen.”’ 

Lucy, much ashamed, turned round and hid 
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her face with her hands; and the visiters imme- 
diately perceived through the opening of the 
apron, her trowsers and the skirts of her jacket. 

‘“‘T beg your pardon, Mrs. Nelson,” conti- 
nued Mrs. Halford, ‘‘I thought you had only 
three sons, but I now perceive you have four. 
And I must also beg this young gentleman’s 
pardon, for mistaking him all dinner-time for a 
young lady: but it was the very large apron 
that deceived me.” 

“‘T am not a boy,” cried Lucy, and bursting 
into tears, she ran out of the room. Her bro- 
thers, in pity to her, ceased laughing. 

Mrs. Nelson then explained to her visiters 
that she had caused Lucy to wear boy’s clothes 
as a punishment for indulging a predilection, 
hitherto incorrigible, for the habits and manners 
of a boy; and Mrs. Halford then expressed her 
regret for the remarks she had allowed herself 
to make. She begged of Mrs. Nelson to oblige 
her by permitting poor Lucy to resume her 
proper attire. Mrs. Nelson, who was always 
glad to have an opportunity of pardoning her 
children, as it gave her much pain to punish 
them, went immediately to her daughter’s room, 
where she found Lucy lying on the bed crying, 
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and the boys standing round and trying to 
comfort her. 

They were all delighted when their mother 
told them, that though Lucy had worn boy’s 
clothes but a week, instead of a month, she 
would remit the remainder of her punishment. 
This kindness made Lucy very happy, and she 
gratefully promised her mother that she would 
sincerely and earnestly try to conquer her rude, 
boisterous, romping habits, and become as 
much like other girls as possible. 

After Lucy had washed her face and smooth- 
ed her hair, Mrs. Nelson dressed her in a nice 
white frock, and led her down stairs to the 
parlour, where the Halford family gave her a 
most encouraging reception, and the remain- 
der of the afternoon was passed away quietly 
and pleasantly in the garden and orchards. 

That night, when Lucy went to bed, she 
made a firm resolution to try to subdue her 
fondness for romping, and her love of boyish 
pastimes. At first she found great difficulty in 
keeping herself quiet, and even declared that 
‘being good too long at a time made her head 
ache.” She was several times in danger of re- 
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lapsing ; but perseverance does wonders; and 


at length she became a modest well-behaved 
little girl, and took pleasure in all the occupa- 
tions and amusements that are suited to her sex. 


———— 


In Persia there is a very beautiful transparent 
stone, called T'abnez marble. This substance 
is formed by ponds, not fag, from the Lake of 
Shahee, whose indolent waters, by a slow and 
regular process, stagnate, concentrate, and pe- 
trify. Such is the tendency of these waters to 
become stone, that where it exudes from the 
ground in bubbles, the petrifaction assumes a 
globular form, as if suddenly changed to marble 
by magic. It is brittle, transparent, and richly 
streaked with green, red, and copper-colour. 
It is cut into immense slabs for building, and 
takes a high polish. These petrified ponds look 
like frozen water. 


RIDDLE. 


Our friends and we from home did part, 
We had of them some ways the start; 
So on we ran, ten miles or more, 

As near each other as before ; 

How could this be? I tell you true— 
We ran much faster than they two, 
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THE ARMY AT MORRISTOWN. 


BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


We hear much, especially on the 4th of Ju- 
ly, when the independence of our nation is 
celebrated, of the blessings of liberty, Young 
people should be taught the value of these 
blessings, by a knowledge of the history of 
those countries where tyranny and misrule have 
prevailed. Especially should the children of 
this happy land be reminded of that race of 
heroic and disinterested men, by whose toils 
and services, through the blessing of God, 
their freedom was purchased. When they see 
a soldier of the revolution, hoary with time, 
let them hasten to gather from his lips lessons 
of patient endurance, and bow down reverently 
before the patriots of other days. But few of 
these bri.ve men now remain, for us to respect 
and love. Many of them have gone down to 
the grave, without even a payment of their just 
claims, or a memorial of their country’s grati- 
tude. 

There were periods when our revolutionary 
army sustained great privations, and suffered 
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exceedingly from cold, hunger, and want of 
clothing. This was particularly the case dur- 
ing a winter spent at Morristown, in New-Jer- 
sey. I havethe pleasure of acquaintance with 
one who endured the trials of that severe sea- 
son; and on requesting of him a description of 
the scenes through which he then passed, he fa- 
voured me with the narrative which I am now 
about to impart to you. He isa man of pleas- 
ing and venerable countenance, of a highly 
respectable rank in society—and beloved for 
excellence and piety by all who know him. 
He will probably acquire new interest in the 
eyes of my readers by being introduced to them 
as the grandfather of Peter Brinsmade, the very 
remarkable infant, a sketch of whose biogra- 
phy was given in the “ Juvenile Miscellany”’ 
in the number for March, 1830.—This is the 
statement received from him. 

“ At the commencement of the month of 
November, 1779, the Army, under General 
Washington, left the vicinity of Hudson’s Ri- 
ver and the White Plains. Their object was 
to.go to New-Jersey for winter quarters. The 
snow had fallen early that year, and having 
partially melted in consequence of rain, the 
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roads were in an uncomfortable state for travel- 
ling. After a fatiguing march of four days, 
they arrived at Morristown in New-Jersey. 
The first night they were permitted to sleep in 
the houses and barns belonging to the inhabi- 
tants- Early the next morning they proceeded 
two miles northwardly, to a thick and dark for- 
est. Here all began to labour in felling trees, 
to build themselves huts to protect them during 
the winter. The cold increased, and snow 
fell daily around them. They slept upon the 
earth, and had nothing to keep them warm 
but a single blanket. They made every exer- 
tion to complete their shelter from the storm, 
and in about a week the log-cabins were ready 
to admit their tenants. With great joy and 
gratitude they took possession of these rude 
abodes, trusting to pass the dreary months 
comfortably in them, until the desired spring 
should appear, and call them forth to active 
service for their country. 

But ere long provisions began to fail. The 
cold was so intense, that the Hudson and Dela- 
ware were early frozen, and no supplies could 
arrive in boats. New-Jersey from her own re- 
sources, was not able, for any length of time, 
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to furnish food for so great a multitude. Some 
murmuring was at first heard among the sol- 
diers ; but when the cause was fully explained, 
they bore with patience the reduction of their 
allowance, to half, and then a quarter, of their 
accustomed quantity. Only four ounces of 
bread, and four of meat, were served to each 
man, for twenty-four hours. A few were so 
distressed by the cravings of appetite, as to take 
without permission, articles of food from the 
inhabitants of Morristown. Complaints ensued. 
{t was necessary, that discipline should be en- 
forced. A guard was placed around the en- 
campment, and every soldier taken beyond the 
line of sentries, received immediately twenty 
Jashes. 

Still the afflicting scarcity increased. Four 
ounces of bread, or four of beef, were now 
dealt out only once in two days. Some said 
** this small quantity just whets our appetite, 
and makes us the more hungry. We had 
rather have nothing to eat.’’ To this trial they 
were also brought. Four cold winter days and 
nights passed, and nota mouthful of food could 
be procured. But instead of murmurs, there 
was a spirit of cheerful endurance among the 
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soldiers. Groups of them might be seen con- 
versing even in a humorous manner. One 
would say, ‘‘I verily believe they mean to 
starve us to death here in this wilderness. But 
never mind,—we shall die in a good cause.” 
And another would reply in the same cheerful 
manner, ‘‘ Yes: but I had rather be shot by 
the enemy, than starved by my own people.” 

After this fast of four days, one gill of wheat 
was dealt out to each man. ‘ What shall we 
do with it?”’ said some. “It is so long since we 
have eaten, that it seems to be a pity to take 
the trouble of eating again.”’ But after a little 
consultation, they boiled the wheat and eat it, 
drinking also the water in which it had been 
boiled. Scarcely had they finished their scanty 
repast, when the report of a gun within their 
encampment alarmed them. Each rushed from 
his hut to inquire the cause. A dog had wan- 
dered into their limits, and an officer shot the 
unfortunate animal. The next day, a cook re- 
ported that he had prepared him for a party of 
officers, who had thankfully dined upon his 
carcase. 

Another fast of four days ensued, which was 
rendered more severe by the extreme cold. 
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On the fifth morning, before sunrise, a stately 
officer was observed, with the bridle of his horse 
around his arm, walking through the encamp- 
ment. He called at every hut, and affection- 
ately asked each soldier, how he fared. Tears 
rolled down his cheeks, at the discovery of 
their state, and he said that it was only the 
night before that the full extent of their priva- 
tions had been told at his residence. This 
was General Washington. The soldiers, see- 
ing his deep distress, replied,—‘‘ General, we 
can bear this longer. We do not complain. 
We are ready to fight for our country, when- 
ever you call us forth.” 

This patience and cheerfulness seemed to 
afflict him the more, and he was scarcely able 
to command his voice, as he thanked them for 
their patriotism. He assured them that if it 
was within the power of man, some food should 
be procured for them that day. Before night, 
the steward’s call was beat throughout the 
camp. The famished soldiers rushed to the 
spot. A guard was placed over the meat, while 
it was weighed out, and each man received 
four ounces of beef, as free from bone as possi- 
ble. Overcome by the fierceness of appetite, 
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they swallowed it raw, the moment it came 
into their hands. The next day, four ounces 
of bread were distributed; and much in the 
same manner their scanty rations continued, 
until the winter was past, and the spring re- 
stored the toils and perils of war. 

But not from scarcity of food alone, did the 
army suffer at Morristown. The severity of 
that winter is remembered to this day. The 
snow long remained three and four feet upon 
a level. The cold was so intense, that for six 
weeks not the least thawing of the frost was 
perceived from the rays of the sun. Not a 
drop of water could be obtained, but by melted 
snow. There was great want of comfortable 
clothing. The soldiers were generally desti- 
tute of shoes. The guard when out upon duty, 
might be tracked upon the snow by the blood 
from their feet. Yet every hardship was en- 
dured with fortitude, for the sake of the love 
they bore to their country. Looking with hope 
toward the independence of their country, they 
were willing to suffer hunger, and cold, and 
nakedness,, and the want of all things, and to 
a pour out their heart’s blood in her battles. 
How has that country requited them ? 
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My children, who have read this account of 
the army at Morristown, are you acquainted 
with any of the soldiers of the revoiution? A 
remnant of them survive, scattered about in 
different parts of our land. All of them are 
old. Some are very poor. If there is one in 
your vicinity, go and visit him. Ask him for 
the story of what he had himself seen, heard, 
and done, in the war that purchased our free- 
dom. Lay up faithfully in your memory what 
he shall impart to you, that you may tell to 
your children the deeds of a brave and disin- 
terested race of men, when they shall all have 
gone to their rest in the grave. If he suffers 
from poverty, bear to him daily a portion of 
your own repast. If he shrinks from the cold, 
and the tempest, beg a garment to cover him. 
If his mind is in darkness, go and read to him 
from the book of God. Speak to him of the 
gratitude which the rising generation feel to 
those wko toiled, and sorrowed, and endured, 
that their native land might be free; and by 
your own kindness, respect, and reverence, 
strive to atone for the forgetfulness of a coun- 
try which they have saved. 
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THE FLY IN THE ASTRAL 


BY HANNAH F. GOULD. 


Aun! thou lost, unwary thing, 
Flutt’ring with a tortured wing— 
Crying, with thy little feet 
Scorch’d amid surrounding heat. 
Poor, unhappy, suffering fly, 
What a painful death to die ! 


Since, so rashly thou hast stray’d 
*T wixt the funnel and the shade, 
In the fiery prison lost, 

Now, thy life must pay the cost 
Of thy venturing near the glare, 
Dazzling to allure thee there! 


Oh! it fills my heart with pain, 
Thus to see thee strive in vain 

For escape ; for I, alas ! 

Am too smal] to lift the glass. 
Mother says I must not take 
Things my little hands might break. 


Here she comes! but, ’tis too late ! 
Thou, poor thing, hast met thy fate. 
Motion ceases—life has fled— 
Dropping on the table, dead, 

Now I see thee, thoughtless fly ! 

’T was a foolish death to die. 


“Yes, my child, in careless play, 
Thus his life is thrown away— 


THE FLY IN THE LAMP. 


For a thing that pleased the eye 
He rush’d onward but to die ! 

Yet, remember, there was none 
Warning hinthe blaze to shun. 


“ Tf thou think’st the untaught flies 
For their errors, so unwise, 

Let this insect’s fall be, hence, 
From temptation, thy defence ! 

On thy heart a picture stamp 

Of the fly about the lamp !” 
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CURIOUS MECHANISM. 


A centLemaAN in New-Orleans has imported 


from France a very beautiful clock, made in 
Paris, by a Genevan about 70 years of age. 
The time-piece stands in a brass flower-vase, 
at the bottoni of which is a musical box. The 
flowers are filled with small birds, called the 
Swiss nightingale, that begin to sing as soon as 
the music ceases playing. 
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DIAMONDS. 

Diamonps belong to the carbonaceous genus; 
in which they are placed first, because they are 
carbone in its purest state. Coal, which is ap- 
parently a totally different substance, is carbone 
in an impure state. Diamonds are found in the 
beds of certain rivers in India and Brazil, in 
detached chrystals, or grains, but rarely im- 
bedded in any rock. Diamonds of a round shape 
are called iron diamonds, on account of their 
superior hardness. In this respect the diamond 
excels all substances in the world; glass, pre- 
cious stones, &c. can be cut and polished by it. 
The ancients probably valued this gem merely 
for its hardness ; for they appear to have been 
unacquainted with the manner of cutting and 
polishing it. There is in the British Museum 
an antique Roman ring, containing an uncut 
eight-sided diamond set in pure gold. ‘The art 
of cutting diamonds was very early practised in 
Asia, but it seems to have been unknown in 
Europe even as late as the eighth century ; for 
the clasp, which ornamented the imperial man- 
tle of Charlemagne, still preserved in Paris, con- 
tains four rough diamonds. 
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India was the first known repository of this 
precious gem, and has produced the finest and 
largest diamonds now known in Europe. The 
emperor of Russia has one in his sceptre, which 
is said to be perfectly clear, without spot or 
blemish, and as large as a pigeon’s egg. For 
an unknown period it formed the solitary eye of 
a Hindoo idol ; it was stolen from its socket by 
an Irish soldier, and sold for a trifle. After 
having passed through several hands, it was sent 
to England to be cut. It was finally sold to 
the Empress Catherine of Russia, for the enor- 
mous sum of three hundred and ninety-nine 


thousand, and six hundred dollars; beside which 
the empress gave a patent of nobility, and allow- 
ed the person, who sold it, an annuity of seven- 
teen thousand, seven hundred and sixty dollars. 
Russia owns several other large and very valu- 
able diamonds. 


The Rajah of Mattan, in the island of Borneo, 
possesses an extraordinary diamond, which was 
found in that island upwards of fifty years ago. 
It is shaped like an egg, and weighs more than 
twice as much as the Russian diamond. The 
Governor of Batavia offered the Rajah one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, two large 
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war-brigs, with their guns and ammunition, and 
a considerable quantity of powder and shot, in 
exchange for this rich gem; but the Rajah 
refused to exchange. The Malays are super- 
stitiously attached to it. ‘They think that the 
water in which this diamond has been washed 
will cure all manner of diseases ; and they be- 
lieve that the destiny of their rajahs is ultimately 
connected with this magnificent inheritance. 
The Pitt diamond, sometimes called the Re- 
gent diamond, is considered the finest diamond 
in the world, although it is not the largest. Its 
shape is nearly round. It weighs less than the 
Russian diamond. It was bought by Thomas 
Pitt, Esq. (grandfather of the farnous William 
Pitt) while he was governor in India. He gave 
fifty-five thousand, five hundred dollars for it; 
it cost him twenty-two thousand dollars to get 
it cut; and the value of the chips and filings 
was estimated at more than thirty thousand 
dollars. He sold it to the Regent Duke of 
New-Orleans, for Louis 15th, for five hundred 


and ninety-nine thousand, four hundred dollars. 


It is the greatest ornament among the crown- 
jewels of France. The Bourbons usually wore 
it in their hats; but Napolean had it fixed in the 
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pommel of his sword. This far-famed gem was 
found in Malacca, in the celebrated diamond- 
mine of Porteal, in the kingdom of Golconda. 
A committee of jewellers have valued this dia- 
mond at more than one million, seven hundred 
and seventy-six thousand dollars. Mr. Pitt would 
not have been able to have bought it so cheap, 
had it been possible to tell, in its uncut state, 
what a clear and faultless gem it would be. 
The Sanci diamond took its name from the 
family to whom it belonged. Itis much smaller 
than any of the preceding diamonds. It cost 
one hundred and eleven thousand dollars. Ht 
belonged to Charles the Bold, the last Duke of 
Burgundy. He was defeated and killed near 
Morat, in Switzerland; and the diamond was 
found in his cap by a Swiss soldier, who sold it 
to a priest for about thirty-seven cents; the 
priest sold it for less than sixty cents. It after- 
ward came into the possession of Antonio, king 
of Portugal, who pledged it to a French gentle- 
man, named de Sanci, for the loan of six or seven 
thousand dollars. The family of this gentleman 
preserved the diamond for nearly a century, 
till the period when Henry III. of France, after 
having lost his throne, employed .a descendant 
12n 
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of his family, who was commander of the Swiss 
troops in his service, to proceed to Switzerland, 
for the purpose of recruiting his forces in that 
country ; and having no pecuniary resources at 
command, he persuaded the same gentleman to 
borrow of his family the Sanci diamond, in order 
to deposit it with the Swiss government, as se- 
curity for the payment of the troops. Accord- 
ingly the diamond was despatched {or the pur- 
pose, by a confidential domestic, who disappear- 
ed, and could nowhere be heard of for a great 
length of time; at last, however, it was ascer- 
tained that he had been stopped by robbers, 
assassinated, and his body buried in a forest. 
Such confidence had his master in the prudence 
and probity of his servant, that he searched, 
and at last discovered, the place of his burial, 
and had the corpse disinterred, when the dia- 
mond was found in his stomach, he having swal- 
lowed it when attacked by the robbers. The 
Baron de Sanci subsequently disposed of this 
diamond to James II., of England, then residing 
at St. Germain’s, for little more than sixteen 
thousand dollars ; from whom it passed to Louis 
XIV., and now remains among the crown-jewels 
of France. 

The royal family of Portugal own the largest 
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uncut diamond in the world. It weighs four 
times as much as the diamond belonging to the 
Rajah of Mattan. It is shaped like half of a 
hen’s egg, and is of a darkish yellow. Some 
think it is not a diamond, but a white topaz. 
It was found in Brazil, by a negro slave, who 
brought it to Dom John 6th, then in Brazil. 
Dom John gave him his freedom and a pension 
for life. ‘This stone has been valued by jewel- 
lers at more than one thousand millions of dol 
lars. 

The Brazilian treasury is extremely rich in 
diamonds of great size and beauty. John the 
Sixth, of Portugal, had a Brazilian cane, the 
handle of which was of wrought gold, surmount- 
ed by a splendid brilliant, in the form of a pyra- 
mid, valued at about one hundred and thirty-three 
thousand dollars. Joseph First, of Portugal, 
had diamond buttons on his coat, valued at four 
hundred and forty-four thousand doilars. Bra- 
zil has been a province of Portugal, and has 
furnished that kingdom with its most valuable 
precious stones. 


The Great Mogul has a very beautiful rose- 
coloured diamond, from the Bengal mines, not 
far east of Golconda. 


The sabre of the Dey of Algiers was perfectly 
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resplendent with diamonds, and his turban a- 
dorned with the most magnificent brilliants. 
But probably no nation in the world equals 
Persia in immense accumulation of precious 
stones. These jewels were principally taken 
during the Persian invasion of India, where the 
Great Moguls had been collecting them for 
centuries. When the Persian monarch appears 
in all his royal ornaments, it is said to be im- 
possible to look at him in the sunshine, so daz- 
zling is the blaze of jewellery. Upon his head he 
wears a lofty tiara of three elevations, entirely 
composed of thickly set diamonds, pearls, rubies, 
and emeralds, so exquisitely disposed as to form 
a mixture of the most beautiful colours in the 
light reflected from them. Immense pearls, 
shaped like a pear, hang from the bending 
points of the splendid aigrettes, which are inter- 
mixed with black plumes in this truly imperial 
diadem. His dress is cloth of gold embroidered 
with precious stones. No jewels in the world 
can compare with the excessive lustre of his 
bracelets; the diamond on his right arm is 
called The Mountain of Splendour, and the one 
on his left is called The Sea of Glory. There 
is a throne in Persia more magnificent than any 
thing of the kind in the known world. It is 
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called The Peacock Throne. It is raised from 
the floor upon golden feet. On each side a pil- 
lar supports a peacock, whose gorgeous plumage 


is entirely composed of different-ccloured gems ; 
a third peacock, from behind the throne, spreads 
out its jewelled feathers to form a canopy. Such 
is the intricacy and glittering play of the work, 
that the sight dazzles and fatigues the eye. 
The cushion of this throne is embroidered with 
fine pearls. The royal horses and elephants 
are covered with cloth of gold, blazing with 
precious stones, and even the king’s spitting-box 
is rich with diamonds. ‘The walls of the pala- 
ces are profusely adorned with precious stones. 
It has been stated by some writers, that one of 
the royal residences cost more than forty-four 
millions of dollars. 

While such immense sums are expended for 
vain pomp, it is painful to think how many poor 
wretches are starving for want of food and fuel. 
There are thousands in Ireland, at the present 
time, who have nothing to eat but thistles and 
nettle-tops. 

Let us be thankful for freedom, cducation, 
and plenty—these are the American diamonds, 
well worthy of being called the Mountain of 
Splendour and the Sea of Glory. 


LUCY AND HER SISTERS. 


BY F. OF STOCKBRIDGE. 


Lucy Warren was hardly fourteen when 
she lost her mother. This mother had long been 
a widow with four young children to provide 
for; therefore Lucy was accustomed to poverty, 
and its attendant evils, toil and want. Even 
in childhood she had learned to grapple with 
difficulties, and make adverse circumstances 
yield to her energy and perseverance; or, if an 
irremediable evil presented itself, to submit to 


it quietly and patiently. It was most fortunate 
for her that she was so endowed ; for when her 
beloved mother was taken away ‘ with a 


stroke,’’ and she was left to perform the part 
Pp P 


of a mother to a brother and two younger 
sisters, had she possessed less courage and 
strength, she must have sunk under the burden. 
For my young readers will readily believe it 
was not a light burden, when they are told the 
child next herself, a boy of ten years old, had 
been subject to fits from his infancy, and was 
now a poor sickly creature with scarcely a 
glimmering of reason. The girls were, one 
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six, the other eight years of age; healthy and 
good children, who had already learned to make 
themselves useful. 

Mrs. Warren died very suddenly in a fit ; 
from apparent health and strength she passed, 
almost in a moment, to the world of spirits. 
Lucy had not therefore the advantage of lis- 
tening to her dying counsel, or the unspeak- 
able consolation of hearing words of faith and 
hope from lips which were soon to close. 
But mercies and afflictions are ever mingled ; 
it was a comfort to know that she was snatch- 
ed at once, without the intervention of long 
pain and sickness, from toil, and want, and 
oppressive cares, to the joys of the blessed. 
Mrs. Warren died late in the autumn: Lucy 
was obliged to take a little stock of money, 
which her mother had laid up to provide for 
the coming winter, to defray the expenses of 
the funeral. After this was over, and she had 
a little recovered her spirits, she began to talk 
to her counsellor and assistant, little Ann, of 
her plans for the future. Their resources were 
scant indeed; but their wants were few and 
simple, and Lucy hoped with industry and 
economy, they should be able to supply them 
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all. Ah, no! there was one indispensable arti- 
cle, which she vainly taxed her ingenuity to 
contrive the means of supplying. 

‘ T hope, Ann,” said she, ‘ that with your 
work and mine, the little Jane can do, and the 
butter we shall make from Cherry, we can get 
along quite comfortably ; but how we are to 
get hay for Cherry I don’t know.” 

‘* How much shall we have to give for hay 
for poor Cherry ?”’ asked Ann. 

‘I don’t know exactly,’’ answered Lucy, 
‘** but mother said only last week, she hoped 
she had money enough to get what would be 
necessary, and she had just six dollars.”’ 

** Six dollars !’’ said Ann, ‘“ that is a great 
deal, more than we can earn all winter, if we 
work ever so hard.” 

‘‘ We cannot wait to earn it, Ann; we must 
have it now.” 

‘** Perhaps, then, Lucy, Mr. Williams will let 
us have some hay, and wait till we can pay 

> ”? 

‘‘ But we might never be able to pay him,” 
said Lucy, ‘“‘ and mother has often said that it 
is very wrong to get into debt, unless we are 


sure we can pay.” 
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“Tf,” said Ann, after thinking a few minutes, 
‘‘ we should sell my pretty lamb, how much do 
you think we could get for him.” 

‘Will you consent to sell it?” said Lucy in 
an animated tone. “I have thought of it seve- 
ral times, but was afraid you would not agree 
to it.” 

“Then I should be very selfish,” said Ann ; 
‘‘and our mother taught us all that we must 
not be selfish.” 

‘‘ She did, indeed, Ann, and I hope we shall 
remember what she taught us. The price of 
the lamb will not be as much as we want, but 
if we sell our pig too’ — 

‘Sell our pig!” interrupted Ann, ‘‘Oh! Lu- 
cy, then we should have no pork for winter.” 

‘1 know it will be hard; but, we cannot help 
it. If we cannot have all we want, the next 
best thing is to be contented with what we have; 
as you know our mother used to tell us. I will 
go to Mr. Williams, and see if he will take the 
pig and lamb, and give us hay for them ; I dare 
say he will, for he has always been very kind 
to us, you know.” 

“J dare say he will,” said Ann, “and I 
will take good care of Thomas while you are 

13 
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one, and see that he does no mischief; 
and I will go to knitting on the socks, that [ 
have not touched for a I¢ng time, because of 
all our trouble.” 

« And when will you finisii them, Ann?’ 
asked Lucy. 

“To-morrow, Lucy. I can finisi. them to- 
morrow, if I work hard, and Mrs. Dualey 1s to 
take them; what we get there will be some- 
thing towards the hay.” 

Lucy found Mr. Williams quite as kind as 
she expected ; he not only took her lamb and 
pig,but gave her much more hay for them than 
they were worth. ‘So that difficulty is nicely 
over,’ said she to Ann when she got home, 
‘and we shall manage to keep Cherry in good 
heart all winter, I hope.’’ 

For many weeks they lived comfortably ; 
early in the winter one kind neighbour lent 
them a small stove, that they might keep warm 
with a small quantity of fuel, another gave them 
a load of wood, and another a few yards of 
flannel. In the mean time Lucy and Ann 
were as busy as bees; they did not want for 
employment, because they did their work well, 
and because those who are willing to help 
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themselves, will always find friends to help 


them. 

“This is the first day of March,” said Lucy, 
one morning, as she came in from feeding her 
cow, ‘‘andI hope grass will begin to grow 
soon, for Cherry’s hay is almost gone.” 

‘“‘ T hope it will,’’ said Ann, “ but don’t talk 
of hay now; for Thomas, I am afraid, is very 
sick. I called him as you bid me when you 
went out, but he did not answer; so I went to 
him, and told him I had got breakfast almost 
ready, and he must get up to eat it; but he 
took no notice of me, so I ran down to tell 
you.” 

Lucy was alarmed, and hastened to his bed- 
side ; she found him very ill, and all other cares 
were immediately forgotten, in anxiety for him. 
Now it was that their difficulties began. Al- 
most all Lucy’s time was taken up in nursing 
Thomas ; therefore the work they had engaged 
was not completed, and they had nothing to 
receive, Day after day slowly passed, and 
still he was no better. Lucy looked more and 
more sorrowful as ske watched him, and toiled 
incessantly every instant she could snatch 
from this duty. 
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‘ Oh! do not work so hard, and do not look 
so sorry, Lucy,” said Ann; ‘‘ Thomas will be 
better to-morrow perhaps.” 

** No, he never will be any better, Ann; be- 
sides, there are other things that trouble me; 
we have only one little bit of bread, and no 
money to buy more: this morning I made up 
the last meal for Tommy’s gruel, and there is 
only one little armful of hay for Cherry.” Lu- 
cy struggled with her rising tears asshe spoke, 
but Ann wept aloud. ‘ Oh! Lucy, what shall 
we do?” said she. 

“There is but one thing we can do now, 
Ann—go and ask charity.”’ 

“Oh! I cannot beg,” said Ann, covering 
her face with her hands, and sobbing still more 
violently. 

«T hope you will never beg for yourself 
while you are able to work; but for Thomas 
and little Jane we must submit to it, Ann. I 
will go now to the friends who have been so 
kind to us. I am sure they will give me some- 
thing when they know all.”’ 

“Do not go to-day, Lucy, you look so pale 
and tired; I can-do without supper to-night, so 
there will be bread enough for Jane’s supper 
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and breakfast.’’ Tears streamed from Lucy’s 
eyes, and she was going to say, “Oh! Ann, 
you are very kind,” when a rap at the door 
prevented her. Ann ran to open it, and Mr. 
Dudley, a rich farmer who lived in the village, 
came in. He looked round upon the sorrow- 
ful countenances of the girls, and said, ‘‘ You 
seem to be in trouble, my poor children ; tell me 
your difficulties, and I will do all in my power 
to relieve you.” 

Lucy well knew the benevolent character of 
Mr. Dudley, and her cares for food were there- 
fore at once relieved. She attempted to thank 
him, but her full heart would not let her, and she 
again burst into tears. 

‘Poor girl!” said Mr. Dudley, looking at her 
compassionately, ‘‘ your neighbours have done 
wrong that they did not inquire about you be- 
fore; but why did not you ask assistance, when 
you needed it so much?”’ It has been often said 
that children are excellent physiognomists ; it 
is certainly touching to see how quickly their 
little hearts will open to those who truly feel 
for them, and how soon their confidence and 
affection may be won by the good and benefi- 
cent. Ann and Jane drew gently nearer and 
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nearer to the kind gentleman, as he spoke, and 
before he had finished they rested close to his 
side, almost with the trusting love they would 
have felt for an indulgent father. Mr. Dudley 
was moved almost to tears by the simple ac- 
tion ; he sat down and took little Jane upon 
his lap, while he put his arm round Ann and 
drew her to him. 

“Tell me, my dear,” said he, “ all about your 
troubles ; you see Lucy cannot tell them now.” 

“Qh! sir,” said Ann, “ ’tis because our poor 
cow is sick and don’t give us any milk; and 
she is sick because we have no hay for her; and 
we have no meal to make gruel for Tommy; 
and we have no bread; and all this makes us 
feel quite sad.”’ 

Mr. Dudley suddenly put down Jane, and 
turned away to hide the tears which had gather- 
ed in hiseyes. ‘Be comforted, my children,” 
said he, as soon as he could command his voice, 
*T will see that your wants are all supplied. 
Dry your eyes then, Lucy, and go to Thomas, 
he is moaning piteously. Our afflictions should 
never make us neglect our duties.” 

“I know it, sir,”’ said Lucy, raising her head 
and trying to speak distinctly, ‘‘but he does 
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not want any thing, poor creature; he sees some- 
thing is the matter, and he feels for us; just 
so he moaned when our mother died.” 

Mr. Dudley now left them with a promise 
that they should hear from him before night, 
and he kept his word. To the great delight of 
Ann and Jane, they soon saw a load of hay 
drive up to Cherry’s hovel, and at the same 
time a lad entered their door with a basket of 
comfortable things for themselves. The next 
day, Mrs. Dudley came to inquire more particu- 
larly into their situation. ‘Oh! ma’am,” said 
Lucy, in answer to her questions, “the season- 
able supply you sent us yesterday, I hope will 
last till we finish the work we have in the 
house ; you are very, very kind; but I do not 
wish to be troublesome, if I can help it.” 

**] know you don’t, my dear; you have been 
too much afraid of being troublesome. If your 
situation had been known, neither your family 
or cow would have suffered as they have.”’ 

‘*T know it, ma’am, for every body is very 
good to us; and I feel we are not so grateful 
as we should be, for all the kindness we re- 
ceive.” 

“We are none of us grateful as we should be 
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for the kindness of our Heavenly Father, my 
dear ; how little we deserve—how much we 
receive. It is meet, therefore, our first thanks be 
rendered to Him; and if our fellow creatures 
have been made the instruments, it is natural 
that gratitude should afterwards descend to 
them; but let us always remember they are 
only the dispensers of God’s gifts, only stewards 
of his goods.” 

Thomas grew weaker every day, and ina few 
weeks was released from his sufferings. Lucy 
and her sisters wept over him, for the voice of 
nature will be heard; but Lucy knew it was 


mercy’s voice which called him from them. 


‘‘His sufferings are all over now,”’ said she to 


Mrs. Dudley, who came to them as soon as she 
heard of the fresh loss they had sustained. 

‘““Then do not grieve for him, my dear 
children,” said Mrs. Dudley. 

Lucy raised the napkin which covered his 
face,and gazed mournfully upon his pale, placid 
features. ‘‘ Perhaps,’ said she, at last, raising 
her streaming eyes to Mrs. Dudley, ‘‘ perhaps 
he can look upon the moon and the bright 
stars, and feel their beauty now. May not I 
hope, ma’am,”’ continued she, hesitating as ifshe 
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feared she might be wrong, ‘‘that Thomas’ 
mind’’—she «stopped and looked earnestly at 
Mrs. Dudley. 

‘** [t cannot be wrong for you to hope the fet- 
ters which bound his mind while in the body 
are broken now, and it is a most consoling 
thought. May we not hope, too, that the Holy 
Spirit, the blessed Comfortor, did impart to his 
mind, imbecile as it was respecting worldly 
matters, spiritual knowledge, faith, hope, love, 
that guided and sustained him through all his 
uncommon afflictions.” 

‘‘Oh! ma’am,” said Lucy, her eyes bright- 
ening, ‘‘such thoughts, such hopes have often 
come into my mind while I watched by him, 
and now they are all that’s left to comfort me. 
Poor brother,”’ and she kissed his pale forehead, 
“how often have I stood by you, and bathed 
you, and rubbed you, and tried to think of 
something that would relieve you; but it is all 
over now, I shall never do anything more for 
you ;” and again her heart swelled. 

Soon after Thomas was consigned to the 
grave, some of Lucy’s friends advised her to 
learn to plait straw for ladies’ bonnets. Lucy 
soon found this business so profitable, that she 
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taught Ann, and even little Jane, to braid the 
coarser kinds. She frequently went to the 
establishment where the braid was sewed to 
dispose of it; she was observing and ingeni- 
ous, and she quickly formed the bold design of 
finishing a hat herself. Her first attempt was 
upon some of Jane’s straw, and now if she had 


not early learned the importance of persever- 
ance, she would certainly have been discou- 
raged ; many times was she obliged to do and 
undo her work, before she could make a proper 
shape. ‘“ And after all,’’ said she to Ann, 
** jt don’t look quite right, but it will do very 
well for a Sunday bonnet for Jane. I shall sew 
one for you next, and I hope that will look 
better.” 

‘Why do you mean to try again?’ inquired 
Ann, “I thought yeu had so much trouble 
with this, you would be discouraged.” 

‘‘ No, no, my dear,” answered Lucy, smiling, 
“it won’t do for poor folks like us, to be so 
easily discouraged ; besides, I think I shall not 
have as much trouble next time, I shall not 
make the same mistakes again.’’ Lucy was 
right—her second hat was really a very pretty 
thing. ‘ To be sure,” said she, to the sympa- 
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thising Ann, “I was longer about it, than 
those girls who have worked at the business 
for years, but ‘ practice makes perfect.’ I 
shall soon learn to work as quickly as they do 
I hope.” And she was not mistaken: she 
rapidly improved in neatness and dexterity, and 
began to reap the reward her patience and per- 
severance had so fairly earned. The beauty 
and durability of their manufacture daily at- 
tracted customers, and they had soon more or- 
ders than they could meet. Ina few years the 
sisters were surrounded by the comforts and 
even elegancies of life; the fruit of their own 
exertions, and therefore enjoyed with a relish 
which those can never know, who have not 
been compelled to earn their pleasures by pre- 
vious toil and self-denial. 


CONUNDRUMS. 
1. WaT word is that to which, by taking a third from it, 
you will add a third to it? 
2. When does a steam- boat promise to be musical ? 
3. What sect will she be who wears muslin in December ? 
- 4, In what respect is a bad wife better than a good one ? 


5. Why is the gift of 1-4th of a penny like the moon seen 
through a telescope ? 


THE RABBIT. 


BY L. OF BOSTON. 


HousnH! ’twas a little rabbit’s tread, 

That those dry leaves just stirr’d ; 
Startled, it sprang at once away, 

As it their rustling heard. 
There’s nought to fear in our green wood, 


Thou little timorous one ! 
No Indian arrow’s aim’d at thee, 
Or hunter’s level’d gun. 


Here safely press the dewy grass 
Thy little cautious feet ; 

Beside the spring, the tender herb 
Thou quietly may’st eat. 

Nay, do not start and prink thine ears, 
If but an acorn fall ; 

Or from some overhanging bor:gh 
‘Thy neighbour squirrel call. 


Nor eagle fierce, nor wily fox, 
Will ever seek thee here ; 

Call forth thy playful little ones— 
What is it thou dost fear ? 


THE RABBIT. 


For He that marks the sparrow’s fall, 
Sees thee within the shade, 

Beneath the dark wild vine that thou 
Hast thy close covert made. 


He knows thy bleating heart’s least throb, 
What evils thou may’st see ; 

And safe from every danger round, 
He ever keepeth thee. 

Soon thou wilt change thy thin grey coat 
For warmer silvery fur, 

When scarcely from thy wintry cell 
The cold will let thee stir. 


Nor wilt thou perish then amid 
The deep and drifted snow ; . 
Fed, sheltered still, within thy heart 


Life’s crimson tide will flow ; 

Till spring shall come and call thee forth 
Midst her young leaves to play, 

And through the pastures of the wood 
To gambol all the day. 


Answer to Conundrums in the September No. page 46. 


. BECAUSE it crosses the mane (main). 

. Because a great many liberty-Poles have risen there. 
. It is full of blades. 

. To-day. 

. The thresher. 

- Because she is a goose. 
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REMEMBER THE SABBATH DAY TO 
KEEP IT HOLY. 


BY MISs DIX. 


Tuts command must be familiar to you? my 
dear young friends; and most, if not all of you, 
can turn to that part of the sacred writings 
where it is found recorded, ‘‘ Children, listen to 
me, and keep holy the sabbath day. Your re- 
ward will be a joyful mind, and a conscience 
free from offence.’ D. xx. 


You are taught from your infancy to know, 


and fix distinctions, between the employments 
of this day, and those ofthe remaining six. You 
go to church with your parents and friends; 
you lay aside your work, your books of study, 
and your general amusements; but allow me 
to ask if you have ever considered why you do 
all this? why do you rest from these duties, 
and these pleasures on the Christian Sabbath, 
and occupy your hours in other ways? 

It is well, as we walk through the paths of 
life, that we ask ourselves what motives govern 
and guide us. 

The Sabbath, in its first institution, was 
made for rest ; rest for man and beast, from all 
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bodily toil; and the Jews, who acknowledged its 
appointment in the wilderness, observed its rites 
with the most scrupulous exactness. But these 
alone were not of avail in the sight of God: it 
was the heart at which he looked; and the 
emotions which rose and ruled there, spoke to 
him either of concealed wickedness or holy 
worship. 

But it is not now my purpose to dwell on 
the institution as appointed for, or observed by 
the Jews. We, my youthful friends, are more 
concerned with that day set apart by Christians 
as their period of rest: rest from the cares of 


life and its most dissipating pleasures, to enjoy 
the quiet of a tranquil spirit. That day, when 
we are permitted to give more particular heed 
to the acquisition of self-knowledge, and to the 
worship of our Father in Heaven, with those 
of our fellow-beings who assemble in the house 
of prayer, should surely be viewed by us as our 


happiest: 

You will, perhaps, tell me, that you are mere 
children yet; that you go to church, it is true, 
but that you cannot be expected to take any 
‘part in the services there; that you will do this 
when you are grown to men and women’s 
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estate ; and that as for attending to the sermon, 
it is not addressed to you. 

But before you urge such pleas, let me tell 
you, that though you are young, you are not. 
wholly ignorant; you feel within you that you 
possess thinking, active minds ; and you should 
also feel that those minds were given 


*¢ For high and great purposes,” 


not to be left slumbering, or to be undervalued. 
Since, then, God in his good pleasure has given 
to you a gift of such immortal price as a living, 
rational soul, be careful to use it well. Though 
young, you can join in the services conducted 
by your pastors at church; you can pray in 
your hearts, and, believe me, you will surely 
feel a secret, calm happiness, follow from giv- 
ing yourselves to such an exercise. You can 
sti!l aid in the further services of the sanctuary, 
by uniting with those who sing hymns of 


praise: or if you can neither sing nor are gift- 
ed with the power to learn, you can give your 
feeling to the service, and think it is the right- 
ness of that by which you will be judged of 
your Heavenly Parent. As the sermon at 
church is not a part of the worship, you may 
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think you should be excused from attending 
much to that. Let me tell you again that you 
err. The labour, the interest, the life of your 
minister, is given to the production of your 


spiritual good: he studies, he writes, he preach- 
es, that he may benefit you; and that in the 
highest sense, for he would aid in making you 


‘‘wise unto salvation.’’ You should listen to 


him ; and if, as children, you cannot now under- 
stand all he tells you, you will by earnest at- 
tention give yourselves the power of under- 
standing more and more every sabbath. 

Do not misapprehend me: do not fancy that 
I would see this cheerful day of rest changed 
into a dull and wearisome period; I would 
have you enjoy it; I love a bright face of 
happiness on the sabbath. It was meant to 
be a happy day, and it should be one; but you 
must be careful, and not mistake the right way 
to gain that happiness ; learn to love and in- 
terest yourselves in things fitted for the occu- 
pation of sacred hours, and your own peaceful 
minds will witness that you have chosen that 
“ good part which cannot be taken from you.” 

I have been particularly led now to these 
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few brief remarks, by observing how many of 
you at church, during prayers, disturb your 
friends by your restlessness, and during the 
other services, by faulty inattention. I have felt 
that you would correct these errors, if you 
could be made sensible how much you lose by 
indulging them; and not that only, but how 
much you discompose those who are anxious 
to pay more attention than your selves. 
Remember that you do not go to church as a 
mere ceremony: you go to that place to learn 
how you are to serve your Almighty Benefactor 
and Friend, as essentially as older people go 
there for that purpose. At home, you need not 
feel under any painful restraint more than at 
church, but you should never idle the hours 
away; strive to find out the best means for 


improving yourself in a knowledge of the 
scriptures, and other things, which will not 
break in on the sacredness of this season. 


CHARADE. 


My first is sorrow ; 
My second came first ; 
And my whole came second. 
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SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“Wuat ye hear in the ear, that preach ye 
upon the house-tops.”’ Luke xii. 3. In Eastern 
nations, the house-tops are invariably flat, and 
covered with a strong plaster, or cement; on 
which account they are sometimes called ter- 
races. ‘There the families assemble to enjoy 
the cool breezes of the evening, and there they 
converse together, and frequently offer up their 
devotions. In Persia, they sleep upon the house- 
top, with no other canopy than the skies. Mr. 
Morier says, that while he was in that country, 
he never rode out at an early hour without see- 
ing a multitude of people in bed, or just getting 
up. Probably the same custom prevailed among 
the Jews; for in the 2d of Samuel, xi. 2, is this 
passage: ‘‘ It came to pass in an even-tide, that 
David arose from off his bed, and walked upon 
the roof of the king’s house.” A flight of steps 
are generally carried up on the outside of the roof 
from the ground to the top; therefore it is said, 
‘* Let him which is upon the house-top not come 
down to take anything out of his house”; for 


‘in time of danger he might directly descend 


these stairs, or escape to the city gates by passing 
along the terraces of the neighbouring houses. 
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The houses in oriental countries are generally 
built like the sides of a square, and in the cen- 
tre is a very spacious court. A single house 
often accommodates several families. Around 
the sides are galleries, supported by pillars, in 
which the people walk to take the evening 
breeze, or to amuse themselves with anything 
that is passing in the court below. 

This peculiar construction of the houses ac- 
counts for the great numbers that were slain by 
Samson, when he pulled down the pillars by 
which the galleries of the house of Dagon were 
supported. The palace of the Dey of Algiers is 
built in this manner. When he gives an enter- 
tainment, the galleries and roof are crowded 
with spectators, pressing upon each other to 
look down into, the court, where persons are 
placed, like Samson, ‘to make them sport.’ 

In the day-time, a large curtain, or awning, 
is fastened on the roofs of the houses, so as to 
shelter the inclosed court from the intense heat 
of the sun. Our blessed Saviour was no doubt 
preaching in one of these courts, when the cur- 
tain was drawn aside, and the paralytic person 
let down upon his bed from the house-top to the 
court beneath. Mark, ii. 4. 
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VALENTINE DUVAL. 


Founded on facts related in his Memoirs, written by himself. 


VaLenTINE Duvat, born in 1685, was the 
son of a poor labourer in the province of 
Champagne, in France. His father died when 
he was about ten years old, leaving his widow 
with a large family of children, and without a 
single cent to buy thei food, or clothing. This 
poor woman was reduced to such extremity of 
misery, When she looked upon her starving and 
ragged family, that she sometimes burst into 
tears, and prayed to God they might all die, and 
be at rest. But the sufferings and privations, 
which would have discouraged some boys, seem- 
ed to give additional energy to Valentine Duval. 
His mind was always active; from his earliest 
childhood he was never known to neglect any 
chance for improvement. He had no one to 
teach him ; but before he was twelve years old, 
he had, by some means or other, learned to read 
tolerably well. At that age, a poor neighbour 
agreed to give him a trifling compensation for 
watching histurkeys. Valentine performed his 
task faithfully ; but his busy mind led him into 
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mischief. Having heard people say that any- 
thing coloured red made these creatures very 
furious, he was anxious to ascertain whether it 
were a fact. For this purpose he tied a bright 
scarlet rag fast round the neck of a large turkey. 
The creature was at first in a great rage; then 
he seemed to be terrified ; after a while he took 
wing, and continued flying round and round, 
until he fell down dead with excessive fatigue. 
His master, thinking the boy did it merely from 
a love of mischief, drove him from the house, 
and told him never to appear there again. Al- 
though Valentine did very wrong, he did not 
do it with any wicked intentions. He did not 
mean to hurt the bird, or to injure his master’s 
property; healways wanted to find out the truth 
of every thing; and in this case he gratified his 
curiosity without reflecting what would be the 
consequences. 

Valentine could not succeed in finding any 
other employment; and being very unwilling to 
continue an expense to his poor mother, he 
went off to seek his fortune. 

He wandered about some time, without find- 
ing anything to do; and very often he sat down 
to rest him by the way-side, discouraged and 

Imost heart-broken. 
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One day he was seized with such a violent 
pain in his head, that it seemed to him as if 
there was a fire in his brain. In this state, he 
knocked at a poor peasant’s door, and begged to 
have a warm place to lie down, because he was 
very ill. ‘The family took pity on him, and pre- 
pared a comfortable heap of straw, in the barn 
where the sheep .were kept. The warmth of 
the barn, and the breath of the peaceful animals 
around him, gradually cured the stiffness of his 
limbs, which had been occasioned by extreme 
cold ; but the pain in his head grew worse and 
worse. When the farmer entered the barn in 
the morning; he found his face swollen, his 
eyes inflamed, and his body covered with small- 
pox eruptions. The old man told him that he 
must die, if he staid there; for he could not 
always obtain a crust of bread for his own family 
to eat, and he could not support a stranger 
through a long and dangerous illness; but when 
he perceived the poor boy was unable to speak, 
or move, he took compassion on him, and told 
him, in a kind tone, that he would do all he 
_couid for him. I hope the account I am going 
to give will make my little readers thankful that 
they have the comforts of life, and kind mo- 
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thers to provide for them when they are sick. 
The farmer was much too poor to employ a 
physician, especially as the only one he knew 
lived at a very great distance. He had heard 
that in such cases it was good to produce per- 
spiration, if possible ; but he had no blankets, 
and could not find clothes enough to protect 
himself and family from the rigours of winter. 
There were two large heaps of manure in the 
barn, boxed up with boards at the sides. The 
old man removed one of these piles, and strewed 
the bottom with clean oat-straw; he then un- 
dressed Valentine, and wrapped him in some 
clean rags he had brought from the house ; he 
laid him in the box where the manure had been, 
and covered him with fine straw; after he had 
done this, he heaped the manure upon him, till 
he was literally buried, excepting his face. 
He then knelt down beside him, and fervently 
prayed, that the rude means he had used for his 
recovery might be blest—and they were blest. 
The heat of the manure brought on a profuse 
perspiration ; the raging fever abated ; and the 
disease left him. He remained many days 
buried in the manner I have described; during 
which time, his only nourishment was a little 
hot water, seasoned with salt. The farmer 
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brought it to him twice a day in a covered cup ; 
and Valentine kept it from freezing, by putting 
it under the straw and manure, which covered 
him. When he grew a little stronger, and his 
appetite craved more solid food, the poor peasant 
gave him such as he had—a crust of bread, 
sometimes frozen so hard, that he was obliged 
to break it with a hatchet, and a cup of cold 
water. Even this hard fare was more than the 
peasant could afford to give ; so as soon as Val- 
entine was able to be removed, he took him out 
from the heap in which he had lain buried 
nearly three weeks, and wrapping him in some 
ragged woollen garments, and a few wisps of 
hay, he placed him on a jackass, and led him 
to the house of the parish priest. Being too 
weak to sit, one of the family walked beside him 
to hold him on. When he arrived, he was half 
frozen to death ; and it was thought he never 
would recover the use of his limbs. This pro- 
bably would have been the case, had he ventured 
near the fire, at first; but they took the precau- 
tion to rub him thoroughly in snow, and then 
place him ina warm bed. Under the hospitable 
care of the good priest, he recovered his health 
and strength in a few weeks. 
15 
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As soon as he was able to work, he bade 
farewell to his benefactor. In the course of his 
wandering, he now and then obtained comfort- 
able food in return for tending sheep, &c.; but 
France, being engaged in expensive wars, was 
then almost desolated with famine; and poor 
Valentine could not find any permanent em- 
ployment. Chance led him to a cave, occupied 
by a hermit, who called himself brother Pale- 
mon. Here he was kindly received, and did the 
utmost to show his gratitude, by assisting the 
hermit about his garden, and his dwelling. The 
old man liked him, and took a good deal of 
pains to instruct him in reading; but having 
promised to employ another lad, he was obliged 
to tell Valentine, that he must seek another 
place. For this purpose, he gave him a letter of 
introduction to four hermits, who resided at a 
distance from his retreat, about a mile and a 
half from Lunéville. ‘These four brethren re- 
ceived him affectionately, and employed him to 
take care of their six cows, and cultivate the 
garden, in which they raised vegetables for 
themselves and the poor. Duval, in his Me- 
moirs, speaks very warmly of the piety and be- 
nevolence of these solitary men. One of them, 
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with a weak and trembling hand, taught him to 
write: a benefit which he never forgot. 

Being unwilling to trouble his aged instructor 
too much, he used to place broken pieces of 
window-glass over his copy, and trace the letters 
on the glass with a pin. 

In this peaceful retreat, he found an almanac 
and a small arithmetic ; both of which he consi- 
dered invaluable treasures. He read in the al- 
manac that, on certain days of the year, the sun 
entered the signs of the zodiac, such as the 
Ram, the Bull, the Lion, &c. In the simplicity 
of his ignorance, he thought there were clusters 
of stars exactly in the shape of the animals 
mentioned. Full of this idea, he selected the 
highest oak in the neighbouring forest, inter- 
laced the topmost boughs, and fastened an old 
basket, turned bottom upwards, to form a seat. 
Here he seated himself, night after night, in 
hopes of seeing a cluster of stars in the shape 
of a lion. I know not how long he might 
have continued his patient watch, if the hermits 
had net sent him to Lunéville, at a time when 
a great fair was held in the village. At this 
fair, he, for the first time, saw a small map of 
the world, and amap of the heavens. He had 
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nearly a dollar in money, which his friends had 
given him; and never was any mortal so hap- 


py as he, when he found this sum would enable 
him to buy the two maps. His first object was 
to ascertain which was the polar star in the 
heavens; for this point once gained, he knew 
he could trace all the constellations by the as- 
sistance of his map. One of the hermits had a 
mariner’s compass, which he very gladly loan- 
ed to the young astronomer. 

By means of the compass, he ascertained in 
what quarter of the heavens to look for the Pole- 
star; but he did not know how high it was 
above the horizon, and he had no means of con- 
jecturing which star it might be. In order to 
ascertain this, he returned to his favourite seat 
in the top of the oak-tree, and having singled out 
a star, he notched the twig that came in a direct 
line with it. ‘ The Pole-star never moves from 
its place,” thought he; “and if this star con- 
tinue week after week in a direct line with this 
notch, I shall think I have found the right one.” 
This scheme did not succeed: the star moved. 
He tried another star, and succeeded no better. 
He then made himself a sort of telescope, by 
stripping the bark from the bough of an elder, 
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and sewing it together in its original form. By 
means of this rude instrument, he found te 
Pole-star, and was soon able to trace the prin- 
cipal constellations. 

Geography was his next passion; but in this, 
as in astronomy, the poor fellow had every thing 
to discourage him. He had no teachers, and 
he could procure no books. The black and 
white marks on the equator, and around the 
meridian, troubled him exceedingly. He could 
not conjecture what they were. At first, he 
thought they marked the miles; but one of the 
hermits soon convinced him to the contrary, by 
telling him that he had walked more miles than 
that himself, though he had never been one 
quarter part round the globe. Duval says, ‘“‘ No 
one can imagine how the want of books tor- 
mented me at this time. I would have toiled 
months for a single volume.”’ 

Prompted by this eager desire for knowledge, 
he spent all his leisure moments in hunting 
squirrels and pole-cats, in order to sell their 
fur to obtain books. By this means he gradu- 
ally obtained quite a little library; and as good 
~ luck always comes to the industrious and per- 
severing, it came at last to Valentine Duval. 

a): 
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An English nobleman lost a very valuable seal, 
which Valentine found, and returned to him. 
The bright looks and intelligent remarks of 
the lad, attracted the gentleman’s attention ; 
he drew him into conversation, ‘and he was so 
much surprised and pleased with his enthusi- 
astic love of learning, that he gave him nearby 
a hundred volumes. 

One day, as Valentine was sitting under a 
tree, in his coarse frock and wooden shoes, with 
the hermits’ cows grazing around him, he was 
suddenly accosted by an elegant looking man, 
who asked him what he was doing. ‘I am 
studying geography,” replied Valentine. The 
gentleman, surprised to find such a poor boy 
so employed, asked him why he was measur- 
ing the map so busily. ‘ I wish to find how 
far it is to Quebec,’”’ said Duval; ‘‘ for I have 
heard there is a college there, and I mean to 
go, as soon as I can earn money enough.” 
The gentleman smiled, and told him there 
were better universities nearer home; and ask- 
ed him how he should like to go. Finding 
the boy’s whole soul was engaged in the pro- 
ject of obtaining an education, the gentleman 
told him that he was the prince of Lorraine, 
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and he would pay his expenses at college. 
The carriage came up in a few minutes, and 
his new friend departed, leaving him almost 
crazy with joy. The prince kept his word; 
and finding Valentine was indeed a remark- 
able young man, and that he made astonishing 
progress in his studies, he allowed him to visit 
Paris and London at his expense. On his 
return; his royal benefactor appointed him his 
librarian, and professor of history at the acade- 
my of Lunéville. The first use he made of his 
salary, was to fit up every thing in comfortable 
style around the old hermitage ; and to build 
a small convenient house in his native village, 
for the use of his sisters ; near which, he erect- 
ed a school-house, for the education of poor 
children. He was naturally kind and benevo- 
lent. One day, when travelling, he asked an 
old woman for a cup of water; she brought it, 
and apologised for making him wait so long, 
by saying the well was at a great distance.— 
The next day, he caused a well to be dug near 
her house. 

This excellent and learned man was libra- 
rian to the Emperor of Germany, during the 
latter part of his life. He died in 1776, be- 
loved and respected by all who knew him. 
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LITTLE COLAS. 
Translated from the French, by a Little Girl. 


In a village of the department of La Meuse, 
lived (in the commencement of the year 1820) 
a child thirteen years of age, named Colas. 
Poor, but endowed with excellent qualities, 
little Colas was beloved not only by his family, 
but by all the village who knew his good heart, 
his love for industry, and his humanity to ani- 
mals. If this child led a horse to market, or 
a flock of sheep to the pasture, for any person 
in the village, he never used violence to make 
himself obeyed. 

His voice alone rendered the animal docile ; 
or if this did not answer, Colas put himself at 
the head of the flock, and they followed him. 
Our young friend had a dog, that he treated 
with particular kindness. The dog, naturally 
grateful, had an uncommon attachment to his 
master. | 

One day, when Colas was digging sand out of 
a quarry, a fall of rubbish buried him up to his 
shoulders. His dog ran, pulled the collar of 
his vest, and then scratched the earth around 
him, as if his instinct taught him the way to 
help poor little Colas out ; the animal’s efforts 
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were in vain; Colas, who suffered a great deal, 
and who had not the strength to cry, would 
have perished, had not the barking of his dog 
attracted the attention of two children who 
were traversing aroad at no great distance. 
As soon as the dog saw them, he ran to them, 
and showed them by his going and returning, 
his barking and caresses, the place where the 
unhappy Colas lay. The children, conducted 
by the dog, and very much afflicted at the acci- 
dent, made haste to assist their companion. 
Having no spade, nor any instrument to dig with, 
they dug with their hands. The dog worked 
with them. 

Colas had his shoulder dislocated—they trans- 
ported him to the village. The surgeon has- 
tened to attend him, without expecting any 
recompense. As soon as the inhabitants had 
learnt the misfortnne of little Colas, they made 
a collection for him; and all promised not to 
abandon him if he ever found himself unable to 
work. So true it is, that the industrious and 
virtuous always find friends. 


Answer to Charade in the September No. page 81. 
Watch-man. 
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NEW BOOK. 

B. Franxkuin Epmanps, 24 Court-Street, has 
published a very neat and very good little vol- 
ume for children. He calls it No. I. of the 
Lilliputian Quarto. Dean Swift wréte a fable 
about some men called Lilliputians, who were 
not much bigger than humble-bees ; and this 
book is called Lilliputian because it is so very 
small. Quarto is a square-shaped volume; it 
is so called because the sheets of paper of 
which the leaves are made are doubled into 
four. In general this shape is chosen for large 
books ; but this is a very little quarto, because 
it is for little folks. Every number is to contain 
some pretty story, with several neat engravings. 
No. I. contains Mrs. Hofland’s very interesting 
and true story of Tus Caprive Boy, who was 
taken by the Indians, and after great hardships 
found his way back to his friends. Here fol- 
lows a picture. of the child’s first interview with 
the Indians, who wish to sell some fur; and 
another, where they are tying him to a tree, 
that he may not escape, while they sleep. 

If all the stories are as good as the Captive 
Boy, I shall like these little quartos very much. 
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The Indians tying the Captive Boy to a Tree. 
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HYMN, 
BY 4 LITTFE BOY. 


O ! Father, hear my infant prayer, 
And whilst my little heart shall dare 
Approach the Ruler of the skies, 
Teach me that thou wilt not despise. 


Oh! watch this night around my bed, 
Let peaceful slumbers crown my head ; 
And, through the darkness of the night, 
Oh ! let thy mercy scatter light. 


Oh! guide me through my future days, 
And tune my little voice to praise ; 
Teach me that Jesus died for me, 


And lived to lead me up to thee. 
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Your father and I are going to walk in the 
fields.” Young Andrew assured her that she 
need not be uneasy, for they were afraid to go 
into the woods, and would certainly remain near 
the house, within hearing of the people. 

The house where the little girl lived was 
situated upon a green hillock, and surrounded 
by a pretty fence, which included an orchard 
and flower-garden. On the opposite side rose 
the Earl’s castle; and beneath them extended 
the village, Maria’s father held his large farm 
in lease from the Earl ; and as the soil was fer- 
tile, and his landlord did not oppress him, he 
lived very happily, and had much enjoyment in 
the company of his wife and only child. 

As they passed into the fields, he looked 
cheerfully around him, and said to his wife, 
‘How different this country is from the one 
where we formerly lived. Here every thing is 
verdant and delightful, The village is full. of 
fruit trees ; the ground is covered with flowers ; 
the inhabitants all appear comfortable; and the 
houses look neat and tasteful. It seems to me 
as if the very woods were more beautiful, and 
the sky more blue. As far as the eye can 
reach, our hearts are delighted with the bounty 
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« But as soon 
as you cross the river,”’ said his wife, “ you 
seem to be in a different world—all is so parch- 


and magnificence of nature.’ 


ed and dreary. Travellers agree that ours is 
the finest village far and wide.” 

“Except yonder pine-ground,” replied the 
husband, smiling. “Only look back once, and 
see how black and gloomy that remote »spot 
lies in the midst of the bright: surrounding 
scenery! Behind the dark pines see that 
smoky hut, the decayed stables, and sties, and 
that melancholy passing rivulet.” 

‘It makes me feel sad and disquieted, even 
to go near that place; and yet I know not 
why,” rejdthed the wife. “I wonder who 
lives there; and why they keep away from 
other people, as if they were guilty creatures.” 

‘They are probably poor vagabonds,” re- 
plied the young farmer. ‘‘ Perhaps they are 
gypsies, who rob and cheat in distant places, 
and have their den here. I wonder the Earl 
suffers them to remain.” 

“ After all, we know nothing wicked of 
them,’’ said the wife compassionately. ‘‘ Per- 
haps they keep by themselves only because 
they are ashamed of their poverty. The won- 
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der is how they get their living; for their mi- 
serable little garden is quite uncultivated.” 

“ Nobody knows how they contrive,’ replied 
the farmer.. ‘‘The place is as if charmed. 
The boldest and most curious of our lads do 
not venture to go near there.” 

The dark ground, of which the young couple 
talked, as they paused to look at it in their 
way to the fields, lay at some distance from the 
village. From a dell, surrounded by. pines, 
peeped out a miserable hut, and several shat- 
tered outbuildings. Smoke was seldom seen 
Ro ascend there, and still more seldom was a 
human being visible. Those whom curiosity 
had tempted to approach near effSagh to dis- 
tinguish objects, had at times perceived upon | 
the beach before the shut very ugly-looking 
women, in ragged dresses, with children rolling 
about in their laps, as dirty and disagreeable 
as, themselves; black curs were often seen 
prowling about; at twilight a huge man, whom 
nobody knew, had been seen to pass the little 
bridge, and disappear in the hut; and then 
dark figures, like shadows, were seen moying 
round a fire within. This dismal place did 
indeed form a strange contrast with the neat 
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white houses of the village, and the splendid 
castle of the Earl. 

While the parents were thus talking, as they 
walked in the fields, the two children ate their 
cherries, and then took it in their heads to run 
arace. Maria was so much more nimble than 
her playfellow, that she always beathim. “'Let 
us try a good long run,” said Andrew, “and 
then we will see who beats.” “Very well,” 
said Maria; ‘‘ but you know we must not ran 
toward the river.”” “ No, no,” replied Andrew, 
‘“we will run to the hill by the big pear-tree. 
I will run to the left, round the pine ground, 
and you may run on the right side into the 
fields; then, when we meet at the top of the 

. hill we shall know who beats.” 

“T like that,” said Maria ; “we shall not be 
in each other’s way.” So off she ran; atid 
when she turned to the right, she saw Andrew 
no longer. “It is foolish to go so fir round,” 
thought she. “TI will just take couraie; ‘and 
ran over the little bridge, and past the old ho- 
vel; I shall get at the top of ‘the ‘hill a great 
deal sooner.” She paused a moment’ pefore 
the little brook and the hill ofpines. “ Hi doée 
not look so very gloomy, after all,” thearght me 
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she. <A little white dog stood on the other 
side of the bridge, and barked with all his 
might. At first, Maria was frightened, and 
jumped back. ‘ Lack a day!” she exclaimed, 
* the little fellow is running up to me, while | 
stand here considering.’ The dog still kept 
barking ; and when she looked at him more 
closely, he did not appear at all like an ugly 
dog; on the contrary, he was very pretty.. He 
had a red necklace around his throat, to which 
was fastened a sparkling little bell; and as he 
raised his head to bark, he shook the little bell, 
and it sounded ever so sweetly. “I must 
venture,” exclaimed Maria. ‘I will run as 
fast as I can, and out on the other side so very, 
very quick. [am sure they will not.eat me up 
alive, right away.” Andso saying the merry- 
hearted child sprang upon the bridge, and pass- 
ed by the little white dog, who stopped barking, 
vand seemed to be much pleased. When she 
had passed the bridge, she stood among the dark 
pines; and her father’s house, and all the bright 
landscape around it, was hidden from her view. 
But what was her astonishment to find herself 
all at once im the midst of the most brilliant 
. -flowgr-garden ! Tulips, roses, and lilies shone 
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forth in glorious colours ; butterflies with wings 
of blue and gold were rocking themselves, in 
the blossoms; and, in cages of glittering wire 
were many coloured: birds, singing the most 
delightful: tunes. . Groups. of lovely, children 
were running about. They had bright, eyes, 
and a profusion of golden curls, and they were 
dressed in little short robes, as white asthe 
drifted snow. Some of them were gathering - 
flowers, which they presented to their, compa- 
nions; some were eating rich ripe cherries, 
grapes, and glowing apricots; some were play- 
ing with lambs; and others were feeding the 
birds. 

There was no hut:ito be seen; but in its 
place stood a magnificent’palace, with a, brazen 
door, and figures sculptured in sparkling stone. 

Maria was giddy with astonishment :, she 
could not understand the meaning’ of all. this. 
But as she was not timid, she went up. to:the 
first child she saw, took her hand, and bade 
her good morning. ‘‘So you have come to see 
us, at last,’’ said the fair child; ““wehave often 
seen you running and jumping in ‘the: fields, 
and have wished you would come and play with 
us. I suppose you were afraid ef our little 
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dog?” ‘Then you are not gypsies and vaga- 
bonds, as Andrew said you were!” exclaimed 
Maria. ‘Oh, Andrew is a silly boy, and talks 
much nonsense,” said the shining little one; 
“only stay with us, and I am sure you will be 
pleased.” 

* But Andrew and I were running a race,” 
said Maria. ‘ You will return early enough to 
finish your race,’’ replied her wonderful little 
companion. “ Here, just taste of this apricot.” 
Maria took the fruit, and found it so much 
more delicious than any she had ever tasted 
before; that Andrew, the race, and the com- 
mands of her parents, were all forgotten. 

As she was eating and talking, a tall lady, in 
a splendid dress, stepped near, and inquired 
how that little foreign child came among them. 
‘* Fairest lady,”’ said Maria, ‘1 came in by ac- 
cident, and now they wish to keep me here.” 
‘* You know, Serina,”’ said the lady, turning to 
Maria’s brilliant little playmate, ‘‘ that she must 
not stay here long. You should have asked 
my permission, before you invited her.” 

‘*T thought,” replied the radiant infant, ‘that 
I might do it, considering she had already pass- 
ed the’ bridge when I saw her. You know 
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we have often seen her running in the mea- 
dows, and you have been much pleased with | 
her mirth. She will be obliged to quit us soon 
enough.” ‘‘QOh, no, I shall not,’’ said Maria 
gaily: ‘‘I will stay here always. I find. the 
best strawberries and cherries I ever tasted, and 
the prettiest playthings I ever saw in my whole 
life. Away from here there is nothing half so 
beautiful.” The lady in the golden dress with- 
drew, smiling ; and the laughing children jump- 
ed round the cheerful little stranger. Some 
led up their lambs for her to look at; others 
brought wonderful playthings ; some urged her 
to dance; while others sung to the sound of 
sweet instruments. But she liked none’ of 
them so well as the little girl, to whom she had 
first spoken; for she was the loveliest and 
kindest of them-all. 

Maria was so full of joy, that she exclaimed 
repeatedly, ‘‘ 1 will live with you forever ; and 
you shall be my sisters!” Then the little 
children jumped and laughed, and embraced 
her. 

‘‘ Now. we will have a fine play!’ said Se- 
rina. She ran into the palace, and soon re- 
turned with a small golden box, full of glitter- 
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ing seeds. She took them out with her little 
_ fingers, and strewed some of them upon the 
greensward. Immediately they saw the grass 
rushing, as in waves. In a few moments, 
beautiful rose-bushes started out of the earth, 
and as they rapidly unfolded their blossoms, a 
most delicious fragrance filled the place. 

Then Maria took some of the bright dust 
from the box, and when she had strewn it, su- 
perb white lilies and gorgeous carnations 
sprang out ofthe ground. ‘ Now,” said Seri- 
na, ‘‘ let us have some better sport.”? She then 
laid two seeds of the palm tree.on the ground, 
and stamped on them with her little foot. 
Two green shrubs arose before them. 

‘* Now, take hold of me firmly,’’ said Serina; 
and Maria clasped her arms around her slender 
waist. Then she felt herself raised up in the 
air; for the trees beneath them grew up with 
astonishing rapidity. The children, embracing 
and kissing each other, moved with the waving 
foliage, and rocked to and fro in the rose- 
coloured clouds of evening. ‘The other little 
ones climbed the trees with graceful agifity, 
good-naturedly pushing and joking each other, 
and laughing merrily, when they met under 
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the boughs. If one of the crowd happened to 
tumble down, she flew threugh the air, or 
slowly and pleasantly descended to the ground. 
At length Maria began to be afraid; then Se- 
rina sung afew loud notes, and the trees slowly 
sank down into the ground, as beautifully as 
they had risen into the clouds. 

After this, Serina invited her guest to see 
the interior of the palace; and they entered 
through the brazen gate. In the first saloon, 
a number of very beautiful ladies, some young 
and some old, were eating the most delicious 
fruit, and listening to glorious unseen music. 


Palm trees, flowers, and rich foliage, were 


painted on the vaulted ceiling; among which 
infantile figures were climbing and rocking, in 
the most graceful attitudes. As the music 
changed, the pictures changed also. The 
colours burned, faded away, and glowed again. 
Now the .blue and the green sparkled, like a 
clear, bright light—then, as it died away, the 
crimson flashed, and the gold was kindled. 
The children, clustering among the garlands, 
appeared to live and draw in breath with their 
ruby lips, so that you could see by turns their 
shining white little teeth, and the sparkling of 
their sky-blue eyes. 
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From this hall, they passed by iron stairs 
into a large subterranean apartment, in which 
immense quantities of gold and silver were 
stored, with precious gems glittering between. 
Superb vases filled with treasures, were ranged 
along the walls. The gold was wrought in 
various forms of exquisite workmanship, and 
glowed like the setting sun. Many pretty little 
dwarfs were employed in selecting the pieces 
of precious metal, and placing them in the va- 
ses. Others, hook-backed and bandy-legged, 
with long red noses, carried bags full of heavy 
coin, under which they stooped, as millers dog™ 
when they carry bags of grain on their hacks al 
panting with fatigue, they poured the gold 
upon the floor, and then they jumped awkward- 
ly about, on the right side and on the left, to 
catch the pieces that were rolling away; and 
not unfrequently it happened that ‘one, in his 
zeal, knoeked down the other, afd beth fell 
clumsily to the ground. They Scowled and 
made sullen faces, when they saw Maria laugh 
at their ugly looks and awkward behaviour. 

In the back-ground was sitting a little with- 
ered man, whom Serina greeted respectfully ; 
and he returned her salutation with a very so- 
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lemn bow. He wore a crown upon his head, 
and held a sceptre in his hand; the other 
dwarfs all seemed to obey him. ‘ What is the 
matéer now?’ he asked in an angry tone, 
wh@@ the children drew near... Maria was si- 
lent, because she was afraid; but her playmate 
made answer that they had only come to look 
about the chambers. ‘ You are always playing 
and trifling,’ said the sullen little old man. 


Then he turned again to his busin ind 
ordered the gold grains to be weighed i 
Reed ; some of the dwarfs he sent away, and 

oO many a one he gave an angry scolding. 

“ Who is that old gentleman?” inquired Ma- 
tia. ‘‘He is Prince of the Metals,” replied 
the little one. 

They walked on into the open air, and 
presently they stood by a large pond, where 
no sun shone, and no sky was to be seen. 

a The children sprang into a little canoe, and 
| @Berina rowed very busily. When they reached 
'', fhe middle of the pond, Maria could perceive 
that a thousand channels and rivulets spread 
in all directions. ‘‘ Those waters to the right,” 
said the brilliant little child, ‘are flowing be- 
neath your garden; and that is the reason 
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everything there is so verdant and blooming.” 
While she was speaking, a multitude of beauti- 
ful children came toward them from all the ca- 
nals and rivulets. Some were diving upgand 
down, and some floating on the surface he 
waters. Many of them wore wreaths ofbul- 
rushes and water-lilies; some held sprigs of 
red coral in their hands, and others were trum- 
peting through large crooked shells; the con- 
fused music echoed merrily from the dark 
shores. Lovely ladies were swimming among 
the multitude ; and ever and anon, the infants 
clasped them in their arms, and covered the 
with kisses. All of them joyfully greeted the 
little stranger. 

Through this tumult, they rowed into a lit- 
tle river, which grew more and more narrow. 
At length the canoe stopped, and Serina jump- 
ed upon a rock; it opened like a door, and a 
female figure, entirely red, helped them on 
shore. ‘‘Do you go on merrily here?” in- 
quired Serina. ‘They are all busy and joy- 
ful,’ replied the lady, ‘‘and the warmth is 
really too pleasant.” 

They ascended a winding stair, and entered 
a gorgeous hall, so brilliantly illuminated, that 
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Maria’s eyes were dazzled with the light. 
Flame-coloured tapestry covered the walls, 
and when her eyes were accustomed to the 
crimson glow, she was astonished to perceive 
littlé figures on the tapestry, dancing up and 
down with eager joy. These figures were so 
lovely, and so finely proportioned, that. Maria 
thought the universe did not contain anything 
half so pretty. Their bodies seemed like red 
chrystal, so very lucid that the blood could be 


seen flowing and rushing through their veins. 


They bowed and smiled, when they saw the 
little foreign child with Serina. Maria wanted 
to go near them; but Serina held her back, 
saying, ‘Take care! Take care! You will 
burn yourself; for all there is fire!’ Maria 
felt the heat, and was alarmed. ‘‘ Why,”’ said 
she, ‘‘ do not these sweet little creatures come 
out and play with us?” 

‘You are made to live in the air,” replied 
Serina, ‘‘ but they are made to live in fire; and 
they would not be happy away from it. See 
how glad they look! how cheerfully they laugh 
and shout! It is they who spread streams of 
fire under the earth, which makes the grapes 
ripen, and the flowers bloom. But youffeel too_ 
hot here—let us go into the garden again.” 
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Here the scene was totally changed. The 
coolness of moonlight was spread over all the 
flowers, the birds were still, and the infants 
were slumbering under the green bowers. - 
ria and her friend felt no weariness: They 
walked up and down in the mild summer “ir, 
until morning. 

After they had breakfasted on fruit and milk, 
Maria said, ‘‘ Let us, for the sake of variety, 
go as far as the pine trees, and see how it will 
look there.” ‘Gladly,” replied Serina. ‘I 
am sure you will like the sentinels we have 
placed upon the mounds between the trees.” 
They passed through the gardens, and through 
pleasant groves full of nightingales, and after 
climbing hills, rich with vineyards, and follow- 
ing for a long time the course of a clear rivu- 
let, they arrived at last to the pine trees. A 
cold breeze blew at them from beyond the 
pines, and a mist seemed to extend over the 
landscape. Upon the mound stood many fig- 
ures with dusty faces, not unlike the forbid- 
ding physiognomy of the white owl. They 
were dressed in foldy coats of shaggy wool, 
and held over them umbrellas of strange skins. 
They Mad wings like bats, which started out 
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wondrously beside their great coats; they 
waved and fanned these wings incessantly. 

‘‘T should laugh, if I were not afraid,’’ said 
Maria. ‘ There are our good diligent watch- 
men,” answered the child. ‘‘ They stand here 
and wave their wings, that those in the world, 
who wish to come here, may be taken with 
cold agues, and exceeding fear. They are 
covered so warmly, because it rains and snows 
in the world beyond, and that is what they 
cannot well endure. We have neither snow, 
nor wind, nor any cold breezes. If our senti- 


nals were not relieved from time to time, they 
would certainly perish.,’’ ‘‘ And pray tell me, 


after all, who you are?’ said Maria. 

‘‘ We are called Elves,” replied her little 
playmate ; “I am told they ofien speak of us 
in the world.”’ . 

As they descended again into the gardens, 
they heard a great tumult. The children all 
shouted, ‘‘ The beautiful bird has come!’* Old 
and young were thronging to the threshold of 
the palace ; and triumphant music resounded 
within. As they entered, all were looking up 
to a large bird of brilliant plumage, which 
slowly flew around the cupola in manifpld cir+ 
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cles. The music sounded more joyously, and 
colours and lights changed rapidly. Then the 
music was silent—and the bird, with rustling 
plumage, alighted upon a sparkling crown, 
which hung beneath the sky-light, that illumi- 
nated the dome. His feathers were crimson 
and green, intersected with lines of burning 
gold. Upon his head waved a diadem of little 
plumes, that flashed like precious gems. His 
beak was red, and his legs of shining blue. 
His size was that of an eagle; and as he mov- 
ed, the rich colours of his plumage shone and 
mingled, so that every one was in rapture to 
look upon him. Then he opened his shining 
beak, and poured from his moving breast a 
sweet flood of melody, more beautiful than the 
notes of a love-sick nightingale. The power- 
ful song swelled higher and higher, emanating 
like rays of light, so thatall, even the smallest 
infants, could not but weep with wonder and 
delight. When he ceased, all bowed before 
him. He again moved in circles round the 
rotunda, then flew through the open door, and 
soon disappeared in the clear sunlight above. 

“« Why are you all so glad 2?” inquired Maria. 
“ Thegking is coming,” replied the little elf. 
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‘*‘ Many of us have never seen him. We have 
hoped for him a long time, as earnestly as you 
hope for spring-time, after a dreary winter; for 
wherever he goes, there is mirth and happiness. 
This glorious bird is employed in the service 
of the king, and he is sent to prepare us for 
his arrival. The beautiful messenger is called 
Phenix. He dwells far away, in Araby the 
Blest, upon a tree which grows only once in 
the world, as there is no second phenix. 
When he feels himself growing old, he burns 
himself in a nest of balm and frankincense, and 
expires in song; from the fragrant ashes ano- 
ther phenix revives, with renewed beauty. He 
very rarely takes his flight so as to be seen by 
people in the world, and when he does, they 
note it down in their records, and expect won- 
derful events. _But now, my dear friend, we 
must part; for a sight of the king is not allow- 
ed to mortals.” 

At this moment, the majestic-looking lady, 
with a golden dress, came through the crowd, 
and beckoned Maria to follow her into a soli- 
tary arbour. ‘‘ You must now leave us, my 
dear child,” said she; ‘ for the king is coming 
to hold his court here for twenty years, per- 
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haps longer. During this time, remarkable 
fertility and blessings will spread over the land- 
scape, particularly in the vicinity of this place. 
Think of us when you see the rivulets more 
abundant, the vines richer, and the fields more 
green. Take this ring as a remembrance of 
us; and be very careful never to repeat any- 
thing you have seen among us. If you do, 
we must fly from hence, and the neighbouring 
fields will cease to be fertile, and the people 
prosperous. Now kiss your playmates, and 
farewell.” 

Serina wept and embraced her, as they part- 
ed. As Maria stepped upon the narrow bridge, 
the cold air blew upon her, between the pine- 
trees, and the little dog barked so vehemently, 
that he shook his sparkling bell. Maria look- 
ed back once, and then hastened into the open 
ground ; for there was something fearful in the 
darkness of the pines, and the uncertain sha- 
dows of twilight. 

Her first thought was, ‘‘ How anxious I must 
have made my poor parents by staying away 
all night! And yet I must not tell them where 


1 have been, or what I have seen; nor would 


they believe me if I did—every thing was so 
wonderful.” 
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As she hurried homeward, she observed that 
the trees, which yesterday were hanging full 
of fruit, were dry and leafless. The house 
was painted, and a new barn built near it. 
Maria feit as if she were in a dream. In this 
confused state of mind, she opened the door. 
Her father sat at the table, with a strange look- 
ing lady, and astrange youth. ‘‘ Father,’’ she 
exclaimed, “ where is my mother?’ The la- 
dy screamed with joy—‘‘ You are our lost 
child, whom we believed to be dead—our dear 
and only daughter!’’ All embraced her, and 
her parents shed tears. Maria was astonished 
to find herself nearly as tall as her father; and 
she could not understand how her mother had 
grown so old. She inquired the name of the 
stranger youth. ‘It is Andrew, our neigh- 
bour’s son,” replied her father—‘‘ But do tell 
us how you returned so unexpectedly, after 
seven long years of absence. Where have 
you been? and why did you not let us know 
you were living?’ ‘ Seven years!” exclaim- 
ed the astonished girl—She put her hand to 
her head, and tried to arrange her recollec- 
tions. ‘‘ Yes, seven years,” said Andrew, 
Jaughing, as he cordially shook her hand. ‘I 
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have gained the bet, Maria; for I have been 
to the big pear tree and back again seven years 
ago, while you, little drone, have but just ar- 
rived.” 

It all seemed to Maria like adream. Every- 
thing appeared new and strange. The house 
looked small and dark, and her own neat sim- 
ple dress appeared entirely foreign. She look- 
ed at the ring on her finger. The gold shone 
wondrously, and eneircled a white, burning, 
precious stone, exquisitely set. At the in- 
quiry of her father, she told him it was a gift 
from a friend ; but when they urged her to tell 
about her friends, and why she had staid away 
80 long, she told them they must not ask her, 
for she was bound by a solemn vow to be si- 
lent. ‘hey were troubled at this strange con- 
duct ; but believing she acted right, they ceased 
their entreaties, and left her at peace. 

Maria was glad when it was time to go to 
bed; for she hoped sleep would help her to 
collect her confused and scattered thoughts. 

In the morning, she felt more at home. An- 
drew came early; for his lovely playmate had 
made a deep impression upon him, and he 
could hardly sleep during the night, for think- 
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ing of her. In the course of the day, tiie Earl’s 
family sent for Maria, to see her, and hear her 
adventures. They were much pleased with 
the simplicity and easy dignity of her manners. 
In fact, Maria had lost all her early bashful- 
ness in the presence of the wealthy and the 
powerful: in the secret dwellings of the Elves, 
she had witnessed such marvellous beauty, that 
earthly splendour seemed dim, and the -most 
majestic of mortals looked vulgar in compari- 
son. 

When spring came, it burst into sudden 
beauty, beyond everything the oldest men 
could recollect. The nightingale never be- 
fore made her appearance so early, and never 
had the fruit trees been so loaded with gar- 
lands. The very hills seemed to grow larger, 
and more verdant, and wine sprung forth blush- 
ing in large grapes. One swelling fragrant 
blessing hung heavily, in clouds of blossoms, 
over the whole landscape. No rough winds 
injured the fruit trees—not a single storm mar- 
red the beauty of the vineyards. The inhabi- 
tants loudly expressed their astonishment, and 
doubted whether such a pleasant state of things 
could last. But the next year and the next, 
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were the same; and men became so familiar 
with fertility and*plenty, that they ceased to 
express surprise. 


* * * * * * * 


After awhile, Maria yielded to the earnest 
entreaties of Andrew and her parents, and be- 
came the wife of her early play-fellow. She 
was happy ; but when she thought of her visit 
to the elves, she was silent and thoughtful. 
The landscape around her was lovely; but it 
filled her soul with a soft and tender melancholy 
to think how much more beautiful were the 
scenes she had witnessed. It grieved her to 
hear her father or her husband speak of the 
vagabonds and gypsies, who lived among the 
pine trees. She longed to say something in 
defence of those, whom she knew to be the 
benefactors of the country; but she swallowed 
such feelings, and kept them within the secresy 
of her own heart. 

In a year or two, Maria was so happy as to 
have a little daughter, whom she called Elf-rida, 
or the Joy of the Fairies. From her infancy, 
Elfrida was a remarkable child. She walked 
alone, and could speak any words perfectly 
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well, before she was a year old. She was in- 
telligent and discreet, and of such marvellous 
beauty, that she often made her mother think 
of the shining children in fairy-land. She 
avoided the rude plays and noisy mirth of her 


young companions, and loved to sit for hours, 
reading or sewing, in a quiet corner of the 
garden; and not unfrequently she was heard 
talking to herself very busily. 

As she was good and healthy, her parents 
allowed her to follow her own inclinations; 
but the singular intelligence of her remarks, 
sometimes made them anxious. ‘‘ Such won- 
derful children seldom live to arrive at matu- 
rity,’ said her mother. ‘ Elfrida is beautiful 
and good, beyond nature. She cannot be hap- 
py in this world: she will feel as if she had lost 
her way.” ‘ 

The child had one peculiarity. She would 
never allow any one to wash or dress.her. She 
was the earliest riser in the house, and was 
always ready for breakfast, without assistance. 
Her mother indulged her in this habit, because 
she liked to have her learn to wait upon her- 
self. But one day, when Elfrida had been 
sent for to visit at the castle, her mother in- 
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sisted upon dressing her; and did so, in spite 
of her entreaties and tears. What was her 
surprise to find, suspended round her neck, a 
gold coin, precisely similar to those she re- 
membered to have seen in the subterranean 
vault of the elves! 

The little one said a friend had given it to 
her, and begged her mother not to ask her any 
more questions. Maria, recollecting her own 
promise to the queen of the elves, silently tied 
it again round her neck, and, full of thought, 
walked with her to the Castle. 

At a distance from the house, behind some 
out-buildings, stood an old bower, which, be- 
ing far from the garden, was seldom visited. 
This solitary spot was Elfrida’s favourite place 
of resort ; she would sit there hours and hours. 
One*day, when her mother happened to be in 
one of these distant out-buildings, searching 
for something, she observed a bright light en- 
ering through a cleft in the wall. She looked 
through, to see from whence it proceeded. 
Elfrida sat in the bower, and near her the 
well remembered Serina, the shining little elf. 
The children were playing and talking together 
in sweet harmony. Serina embraced the fair 
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child, and said, in a sad tone, “ Alas, just so I 
played with thy mother, when she was little, 
and came to visitus. But you mortals so soon 
grow tall and wise. It is melancholy that you 
cannot remain. small as long as the fairies do.”’ 

‘“‘T should be glad to do it to oblige you,” 
said Elfrida; but everybody is telling me that 
it is time to. leave off play, because I have such 
uncommon talents for learning. If I should 
become very wise, I should not see you any 
more, dearest Serina; but alas, the spring- 
blossom must become a fruit in autumn; and 
I suppose I cannot help being a woman. Ii 
I could only visit you while I am a little girl, 
I should not be so unhappy at the thoughts of 
growing old.” 

‘* That will be impossible to mortals, while 
our king lives. with us,” replied the sfairy ; 
‘but I can visit you, without its being known 
either to mortals or elves. I can pass through 
the air invisibly, or I can fly over the earth in 
the form ofa bird. As long as you continue 
to bea child, we can be much together. What 
can I do to please you, before I go?’ 

** You must love me very much—as much 
as I love you,” said Elfrida: ‘‘let us make 
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roses together again.’ Serina took from her 
bosom the well-known little golden box, and 
threw upon the ground two of the seeds it con- 
tained. Instantly there arose before them a 
bush bearing two red roses, which bowed to 
each other, and seemed to kiss. The smiling 
children plucked the roses, and the bush dis- 
appeared. ‘Oh, that these blushing wonders 
of the earth might not wither so soon!” said 
Elfrida, sighing. ‘Look here!’ exclaimed 
the brilliant little elf—she breathed three times 
upon the rose, and kissed it three times; then 
placing it in her friend’s hand, she said, ‘‘ The 
flower will now remain fresh until next winter.” 

**] will keep it as a remembrancer of you,” 
replied Elfrida; ‘I will place it in my own 
little chamber, and kiss it, as if it were your- 
self.” * 

“The sun is already setting,” said the fairy 
child, ‘‘and I must gohome.”’ They embraced 
once more, and Serina disappeared. 

The evening after she had witnessed this 
interview, Maria took her Jittle daughter in her 
arms with a feeling of reverence and anxiety. 
She allowed the sweet girl more liberty than 
before; and when her husband expressed his 
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uneasiness about the child’s singular love of 
solitude, she quieted his fears with the assur- 
ance that it was all for the best. 

After this, the mother often stole to the cre- 
vice in the wall, and saw the radiant little elf 
engaged in play or serious conversation with 
her friend. ‘‘Should you like to fly?’ she 
once asked. Elfrida joyously exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, 
how much I should like it!” Immediately the 
fairy encircled the mortal in her arms, and rose 
with her from the ground, until they floated 
above the bower. The frightened mother for- 


got her precaution, and stretched out her head 


to look after them. Serina saw her, and, rais- 
ing her finger, she smiling shook her head, de- 
scended to the ground, and disappeared. Af- 
terward the little elf often saw Maria; and 
though she always shook her head and lifted a 
threatening finger, it was ever done in a play- 
ful, affectionate manner. 
¥ * * * * * * 

When Andrew talked, as he often did, about 
the poor miserable vagabonds among the pine 
trees, Maria defended them with zealous warmth. 
Her husband said they were good-for-nothing 
wretches, and he wished the Earl would drive 
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them off the grounds; and he insisted upon 
knowing why Maria thought so differently from 
all the rest of the village on this subject. ‘‘ Be- 
cause [ know them better,”’ exclaimed his wife ; 
“they are the benefactors of the whole vil- 
lage.”’ Finding herself much ridiculed for this 
speech, she was tempted to tell the history of 
her youth, first exacting a solemn promise of 
secresy. Andrew thought she was crazy, or 
had been dreaming. In order to convince him 
she led him to the building, from which, to his 
utter astonishment, he beheld the brilliant little 
fairy sporting with his child. An exclamation 
of surprise burst from his lips, and Serina looked 
up. She grew pale, and trembled violently, 
and made an angry, threatening motion. “It 
is not your fault, dearest,”’ she said, turning to 
Elfrida; ‘‘ mortals never grow truly wise, for 
all they think themselves so shrewd and sensi- 
ble.’ With stormy haste, she embraced her 
little favourite; and then, in the form of a 
raven, with hoarse shrieks, she flew over the 
garden, toward the pine trees. 

Elfrida was very sad that evening; she kiss- 
ed her rose, and wept. Maria was wretched, 
and Andrew spoke but little. 
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When night came on, the trees rustled, the 
thunder rolled, the birds screamed, the earth 
trembled, and moaning sounds were heard in 
the air. The parents of Elfrida could find no 
sleep. Toward day-light it was more quiet. 
When the sun rose, Maria observed that the 
burning gem in her ring had faded. 

When they looked abroad, they hardly re- 
cognized the altered landscape. The fresh 
verdure of the fields had vanished, the hills had 
sunk lower down, the rivulets flowed scantily, 
and the sky looked cold and grey. The solemn 
darkness of the pine-trees was gone; and the 
spot seemed no more dismal than the surround- 
ing scenery. 

Several inhabitants of the village came in, to 
talk of the strange changes that had taken 
place during the night. All brought tidings 
that the hovels were deserted, and the gypsies 
gone. The boatman who tended the ferry told 
strange things; he said, that at night-fall a 
tall strange man came to hire his ferry-boat till 
sunrise, but upon condition that he must go 
home, and not stir out of doors during the 
night. ‘THe Storm made me afrai),” said the 
boatman, ‘‘ andwfcould not sleep. I looked 
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out of my windows toward the river. Clouds 
were hurrying in confusion through the sky, 
the forests rustled awfully, and melancholy 
sounds were in the air. Suddenly I saw a 
shining white light, which grew broader and 
broader, as if thousands of stars had descended 
to the earth. It came sparkling and waving 
along from out the dark pine trees, crossed the 
fields, and spread toward the river. I heard 
the clicking sound of many feet, and the hum- 
ming and whispering of voices. My ferry-boat 
was soon filled with shining figures, and the 
tall man rowed them over. A multitude of 
bright forms were swimming alongside the 
boat, and a white glittering mist floated in the 
air. The boat returned many times to take a 
fresh load of passengers. They took with them 
many heavy vessels, carried by very ugly little 
fellows; and all the crowd complained, because 
they were obliged to leave this delighiful re- 
gion. Last of all, there arrived a gorgeous 
procession, forming a line of waving splendor. 
At the head was an old man on a small white 
horse: I could only see the head of the horse, 
by reason of the crowd; but I ‘perceived that 
it was glittering with gems;,@nd the old man 
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wore a crown, that glowed so brilliantly, it 
seemed as if the morning sun were flashing in 
my eyes. Thus it went on ali night. At last, 
I fell asleep with a mixed feeling of joy and 
shuddering. Un the morning, I found all quiet ; 
but the river has subsided so much, I shall find 
it difficult to manage my boat.” 

Elfrida secretly told her mother, that in the 
night, when she could not sleep for the tumult, 
the door suddenly opened, and Serina came to 
take leave of her. ‘She had a travelling bag 
on her arm, a hat on her head, and a staff in 
her hand,” said the child. ‘‘She was very an- 
gry with you; for she said all the elves were 
unwilling to leave this fine country, and that 
she had to endure very severe punishments on 
your account, though she had always loved 
you so much.” 

Maria charged her daughter not to speak on 
the subject. She wept bitterly to think how 
much mischief she had done her neighbours, 
and how, by breaking her promise, she had 
lost the friendship of those bright spirits, who 
only love such mortals as are distinguished for 
sincerity and truth. 

That same year, there was a great famine 
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The crops were blasted, and the fountains dri- 
ed. The landscape, that once formed the joy 
of every traveller, now appeared bald and de- 
solate. The orchards and the vineyards be- 
came a sea of sand. The Karl and his family 
went away; and the castle fell into ruins. 
Poor Elfrida cherished her rose ;, and as long 
as it lasted, she loved to look at it, and think 
of her radiant playmate. But when the flower 
faded, she likewise drooped her little head, 
withered slowly away, and died before spring 
came. Her mother was often seen looking 
mournfully toward the pine-trees, and weeping 
for their lost happiness. She pined away, as 


her child had done; and in a few years follow- 
ed her to the world of spirits. 

Her disconsolate husband and parents went 
to reside where they had formerly lived. 


ANSWER TO CONUNDRUMS, Pacer 191. 


1. S-IX. By taking away 5, 6.is changed to 9. 
2. When she is going to Sing-Sing. 

3. A Shaker. 

4. She can mend more. ( Amend. ) 

5. It is a farthing present. (A far thing.) 


THE TWO THIEVES. 


BY MISS H. F. GOULD, 


A Lapy, they called her Miss Mouse, 

In a slate-coloured dress, like a Quaker, 
Once lived in a snug little house, 

Of which she herself was the maker. 


There fived in another, close by, 

A dame, whom they called Lady Kitty ; 
But that she was stationed so nigh 

Miss Mouse often thought a great pity. 


For she, though so soberly clad, 
And never inclined to ill-speaking, 
Had often a fancy to gad, 


Or, more than her own might be seeking. 


She then did not like to be scanned. 
Nor questioned respectang her duty, 
When some little theft she had planned, 

Or seen coming home with her booty. 


So modest she was, and so shy, 
Although an inveterate sinner, 

She’d nip out her part of the pie 
Before it was brought on for dinner. 


She held that ’twas folly to ask 
For what her own wits would allow her ; 
And making her way through the cask, 
She helped herself well to the figar. 
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The candles she scraped to their wicks, 
And full of mischievous invention, 

Would do many more naughty tricks 
Which I, as her friend, cannot mention. 


Kit, too, had her living to make, 
And yet, she was so above toiling, 
She’d sooner attack the beef-steak 
When the cook had prepared it for broiling. 


The puss near a dish of warm toast 
Has often most patiently lingered, 

To seize her first chance—yet, could boast, 
That none ever called her light-fingered. 


But mending, or minding herself 

She thought would be quite too much Jabour, 
And so peeped about on the shelf, 

To smell out the faults of her neighbour. 


For, Mouse loved to meditate there ! 

While Kit would watch close to way-lay her; 
And once, in the midst of her fare, 

Up bounds Miss Kitty to slay her! 


But this was as luckless a jump 
As ever Kit made, with the clatter 

Of knife, skimmer, spoon, and a thump, 
Which she got as she threw down the platter. 


While Mouse glided under a dish, 
Escaping the mortal disaster, 

Miss Kitty turned off to a fish, 
The breakfast elect for her master. 
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Said she to herself, “ ’tis clear gain,— 
This rarity fresh from the water 
Will save my white mittens the stain, 


And me from the trouble of slaughter ” 


But, her racket, she found, to her cost : 
The plot had most fatally thickened ; 
And all hope of mercy was lost, 


As Jack’s coming foot-step was quickened. 


He seized her, and binding her fast, 
Declared he could never forgive her ; 
So Kitty was sentenced, and cast, 
With a stone at her neck, in the river! 


But Mouse still continued to thieve ; 
And often alone in her dwe'ling, 
Would silently jaugh in her sleeve, 
At the scene in the tale I’ve been telling. 


Till once, by a fatal mishap, 

The little unfortunate rover, 
Perceived herself close in a trap, 

And felt that her race was now over. 


She knew she must leave all behind ; 
And thus, in the midst of her terrors, 

As evry hing rushed to her mind, 
Began her confession of errors. 


‘* You'll find, on the word ofa Mouse, 
Whom hope has forever forsaken, 
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The following things in my house, 
Which I have unlawfully taken. 


* A cork that was soaked in the beer, 
Which I nibbled until [ was merry, 

Some kernels of corn from the ear, 
The skin and the stone of a cherry ; 


“Some hemp-seed I took from the bird, 
And found most deliciously tasted, 
While safe in my covert, I heard 


Its owner complain that ’twas wasted ; 


‘¢ You'll find a few cucumber seeds, 

Which I thought, if they could but be hollowed, 
Would answer to string out for beads, — 

So the inside of all I have swallowed ; 


“<A few crumbs of biscuit and cheese, 
Which I thought might a long time supply me 
With luncheons—some rice and split peas, 
Which seemed well prepared to keep by me; 


“ A cluster of curls, which I stole 

At night from a young lady’s toilet, 
And made me a bed of it whole, 

As tearing it open would spoil it ; 


“ And as, in a long, summer day, 

I’d time both for reading and spelling, 
I gnawed up the whole of a play, 

And carried it home to my dwelling. 
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‘‘T wish you'd set fire to my place, 
And pray you at once to despatch me ; 


That none of my enemy’s race, 
Jn the form of Miss Kitty, may catch me?” 


Disgrace thus will follow on vice, 
Although for a while it be hidden ; 

When children, or kittens, or mice, 
Will do what they know is forbidden. 


ANSWER TO RIDDLE, Pace 159. 


The wheels of a carriage, two of which are large, and two 
small ; of course the smal] ones must turn round a great ma- 
ny more times than the large ones, in the course of a mile. 


ANSWER TO CHARADE, Pace 198, 


Wo-man. 
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ANECDOTES OF CATS. 

Cats are generally considered a stupid, un- 
grateful, fierce race of animals. ‘They form an 
attachment to places rather than to persons. 
If their masters remove to a new dwelling, they 
will quit the house and return to their old 
haunts and a new master; this probably is be- 
cause they are so well acquainted with all the 
cracks and holes in an old house, that they can 
easily take their prey. No doubt, cats are 
much inferior to dogs in intelligence and affec- 
tion; but it must be remembered that there is 
seldom so much pains taken to teach them; 
and there are some anecdotes of their sagacity 


and attachment, which ought to make us think 
kindly of them. 

When the Earl of Southampton was confin- 
ed in the Tower for having aided the Earl of 
Essex in his insurrection, he was agreeably 


surprised by a visit from his favourite cat, 
who came down the chimney, and seated her- 
self at her master’s side. Vhe Duchess of 
Portland had a picture of this nobleman, in a 
black dress and cloak, with this favourite ani- 
mal beside him. 
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-A lady was once sitting at work by the fire, 
when the cat came, looked up in her face, and 
mewed. Being busy, she paid little attention 
to her; but puss continued her cries, and kept 
running toward the door in great agitation ; 
and at last she extended her claws and pulled 
her by the apron. Curious to know the cause 
of so much uneasiness, she followed the dis- 
tressed animal, and found that a little child, 
about two years old, had fallen into a tub of 
water in the wash-house. The cat’s attach- 
ment saved the child’s life; yet when the fami- 
ly removed to a new dwelling, she could not be 


persuaded to remain with them. 


A family in Waterford, Ireland, were very 
much puzzled by finding an outer door fre- 
quently open, when they knew none of the 
family had passed through it. At last it was 
observed that when the cat found it shut, she 
leaped up, put one paw on the handle of the 
latch, and with the other pulled down the 
thumb-piece, till the latch was raised; then 
she let herself down and pushed with her head 
against the door, till it was opened sufficiently 
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Cats, notwithstanding their propensity to kill 
sma!l and de‘enceless animals, are tamed so as 
to allow birds to play around them, sit on their 
heads, and feed from the same plate. A pee- 
wit that was kept tamed in an English garden, 
took up its abode in the kitchen during the 
winter, and shared the chimney-corner with 
the cat and dog. It made the little thing very 
uneasy if either of his companions interrupted 
him when he was washing himself in a basin of 
water kept for the dog to drink. 


Cats have a strong disposition to adopt the 
offspring of other animals. They have often 
been known to bring up young puppies, bad- 
gers, &c.; and once a lady found a young 
rat among a litter of kittens, which the old cat 
persisted in taking care of as affectionately as 
if it had been one of her own family. 


A cat near London was once given to a sea- 
captain, who carried her through London, put 
her on board his ship, and took her with him 
to the West-Indies. When the vessel returned 
to the wharf in London, after an absence of 
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many months, the cat took the earliest oppor- 
tunity to escape; and, finding her way through 
all the windings and turnings, and the immense 
crowds of that huge metropolis, she arrived 
safely at the residence of her old master. No 
human being could have done this, under the 
same circumstances, without assistance. 


A gentleman in Liverpool had a cat of which 
he was remarkably fond; and pussy was quite 
as much attached to him. Every day a plate 
was set on the table for the cat, by order of his 


indulgent master. The gentleman fondled 


pussy on his knee, as if he had been a young 
child; and pussy showed his gratitude by per- 
forming a thousand pleasant tricks for his 
amusement. When he returned home, the 
cat was always the ‘irst to welcome him, wag- 
ging its tail and brushing about his legs, like a 
delighted dog. A young child, who had come 
home to spend vacation, was one day sitting in 
his father’s lap, when the cat, as usual, jumped 
upon his knee. The boy, not knowing his fa- 
ther’s fondness for the animal, struck it on the 
face, and told it to get away for “‘ a nasty thing.” 
The cat jumped down, and notwithstanding 
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the soothing words of his master, left the room 
and the house. For several days he could not 
be found; but after having been absent nearly 
a week, he was heard mewing in the yard, and 
was immediately brought into the house. He 
was so changed, his master hardly knew him; 
he was very lean, and covered with dirt. He 
refused all food, and disappeared again early 
the next morning. Several nights after, pus- 
sy’s well-known mewing was heard at the door. 
The poor creature was reduced to a skeleton. 
He was so feeble he could hardly stand. The 
gentleman, much affected, ordered the utmost 
care to be taken of the poor dumb thing; but 
he refused all sustenance, and actually died the 
next day, probably of a broken-heart. 


There was a famous painter in Switzerland, 
who was called the Cat Raphael, because he 
painted those animals with so much beauty, 
gracefulness, and expression. He was extrava- 
gantly fond of cats, and had them about him by 
dozens. Those who went into his painting- 
room often found him with a cat purring on 
each shoulder, another on his knee, another 
mounted on the top of his easel, cats and kit- 
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tens playing about the floor in every direction, 
and the walls lined with pictures of cats, paint- 
ed either singly, or in groups. He used to say 


sre was nothing in the world half so graceful 


as the gambols of a young kitten. When in- 


vited out to dine, he would sometimes answer, 
‘‘T cannot come to-day, because my favourite 
cat is ill.” 

A great many beautiful engravings have been 
taken from the paintings of the Cat Raphael. 
One of them is an old cat seated on a foot- 
stool, playing with her kittens beneath; and 
another is a group of kittens, one of which is 
watching flies in the sunshine. Little children 
often see these at the windows of print-shops. 
If they look at one corner of the engravings, 
they will see the word Mind, which was the 
name of this singular artist. 


In London, dogs are fastened to small carts 
filled with bits of meat for the cats. When 
the man enters a street with his little doz-cart, 
and cries, ‘Cat’s meat!” all the cats in the 
neighbourhood run to scramble and mew 
around him. 
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I have heard of a cat, which watched, by the 
hour together, near the shallow part of a 
stream, in order to dart upon the smail fishes 
that ventured too near the edge. At first she 
did this only for her own gratification ; butafter 
awhile, she was taught to catch fish enough for 
her master’s dinner. She would spring out in- 
to the water, and hold the fish down with her 
claws, until she could take them in her mouth; 
she then brought them to her master, and laid 


them safely at his feet. This circumstance is 
the more singular, as cats in general have a 
great dread of the water. 


Doctor Good had a favourite cat, that usually 
seated herself at his elbow while he was read- 
ing and writing in his study. When she hada 
little kitten to take care of, she became less 
constant in her attention to her master, though 
he still continued to find her frequently at his 
side. One morning, she placed herself in the 
usual spot, but seemed to be very restless and 
unhappy. She rubbed her furry sides against 
his hand and pen, then jumped on the floor, 
moaned piteously, and looked toward the door. 
Thinking she wished to go to her kitten, Doct. 
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Good opened the door, and as soon as she had 
passed out, he closed it upon her, and resumed 
his studies. The first time the door was open- 
ed, the cat returned ; but instead of mounting 
on the table, she kept rubbing against her mas- 
ter’s feet and moaning. On looking down, 
he saw the dead body of her kitten, covered 
with ashes. The poor animal wanted her mas- 
ter to sympathize with her troubles; and find- 
ing she could not make him follow her, she had 
brought the dead kitten to him. She had 
brought it from the basement floor, up a whole 
flight of stairs. Doct. Good went with her to 
the place where her little nursling had died. 
His pity seemed to do her a great deal of good; 
she gradually took comfort, and every day re- 


sumed her wonted place at his elbow. 


There have been some singular instances of 
strong friendship formed between cats and 
other animals. The famous horse called the 
Godolphin Arabian, and a black cat, were, for 
many years, the warmest friends. When the 
horse died, the cat sat upon his carcase till it 
was put under ground ; she then crawled away 
slowly and unwillingly, and was never seen 
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again till her dead body was found in the hay- 
loft. An English artist, by the name of Stubbs, 
painted the portraits of the Godolphin Arabian 
and his black favourite. Another cat was so 
much attached to one of George the Fourth’s 
horses that she always jumped upon his back the 
moment he came into the stable, and would 
not leave her seat unless driven away. In or- 
der to accommodate his friend, the horse slept 
standing; but as this was found to injure his 
health, the cat was sent to a distant part of the 
country. 


Cats, as well as dogs, may be taught to per- 
form tricks, such as leaping over a stick, &c.; 
but it is very difficult to drill them to such ex- 
ercises. A short time ago, there was an exhi- 
bition of cats in London, where the animals, at 
the bidding of their master, turned a wheel, 
drew up a bucket, and rung a bell; but the 
man was obliged to use great severity, and the 


poor animals seemed very wretched in their 


unnatural employment. A guinea would not 
tempt me to see such a cruel sight. 


Every one knows what a strong affection cats 
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have for their kittens. In the Library of En- 
tertaining Knowledge I read an anecdote, 
which shows that this fondness for their young 
sometimes produces a singular degree of fore- 
sight. A short time before her kittens were 
born, a cat was observed to hoard up several 
mice and young rats, which she did not quite 
kill, but lamed, so as to prevent their escaping. 
In this state the cruel creature kept them for 
days and weeks. The vile habit of torturing 
its prey is peculiar to the cat species, and is, I 
believe, the chief reason why these animals 
have not so good a reputation as the generous 
and noble dog. 


A very highly respectable family in Boston 
owned a favourite cat, remarkable for his great 


beauty and sagacity. He was a large, majes- 
tic looking animal, covered with fine, glossy 


black fur, excepting a pure white cravat un- 
der his chin, and paws as “ soft and snowy 
as powder-puffs.” This cat knew the faces of 
different members of the family perfectly well. 
The children named him Voltaire. He had a 
decided aversion to the kitchen; and if left 
there, would soon testify his eagerness to be 
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shown into the parlour. He was so uncom- 
monly majestic in his movements, that some 
people thought this originated in pride; but 
for my-own part, L think he was much too in- 
telligent to indulge such a silly feeling. I sup- 
pose he liked the parlour because he had a good 


warm carpet to sleep upon, and was very much 
caressed there. He certainly understood the 
art of making himself waited upon: one day, 
the domestics heard the parlour-bell ring, and 
went to see what was wanted; as the door 
opened, Voltaire passed out, but no one else 
was to be seen. The same thing occurred se- 
veral times; and there was a great inquiry in 
the house to find what occasioned the ringing 
of the bell. At last the mystery was solved. 
Voltaire, and one of the young ladies of the 
family, (a most lovely and interesting girl, who 
died in the bloom of her youth) were alone in 
the parlour; Voltaire, wishing to go down, 
rubbed his furry sides against his young mis- 
tress’s foot, looked in her face, and then turned 
toward the door; finding she did not attend to 
his wishes immediately, he walked to the bell- 
rope, took it in his teeth, and rung for the do- 
mestic ! 
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This remarkable cat died afew months since 
in a lingering consumption. 


In a singular old work on Natural History, 
published several hundred years ago, there is 
the following curious and amusing account of 
the feline* race: 

‘“‘ He is most like to the leopard, and hath a 
great mouth, and saw-teeth and sharp, and 
long tongue, and pliant, thin, and subtle; and 
lappeth therewith when he drinketh, as other 
beasts do, that have the nether lip shorter than 
the over; for by cause of unevenness of lips, 
such beasts suck not in drinking, but lap and 
lick, as Aristotle saith, and Plinius also. In 
youth he is a swift and merry beast, and leap- 
eth and riseth on all things that is to-fore him; 


and is led by a straw, and playeth therewith ; 
and is a right heavy beast in age, and full 
sleepy, and lieth slyly in wait for mice; and is 
ware where they bene more by smell than by 
sight, and hunteth and riseth on them in privy 
places; and when he taketh a mouse, he play- 


* The word feline is applied to all animals of the cat 
tribe, such as lions, tigers, &c. Canine is applied to the dog 
species. 
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eth therewith, and eateth him after the play; 
and is a cruel beast when he is wild, and dwel- 
leth in woods, and hunteth there small wild 
beasts, as conies and hares.” 


in Persia, they have the art of covering 


spoons out of pear-wood, which are so delicate 
and thin, that the bow! of the spoon can be 
folded up like paper, and opencd again. The 
handles are so slender that it raquires great 
skill to use them without breaking. People of 
rank use these fragile spoons to sip their sher- 
bet. 
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THE FIVE KERNELS OF CORN 


BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


Most of you have doubtless read of the 
hardships sustained by our Pilgrim Fathers, 


as the first settlers at Plymouth aré called. 


Coming upon our coast during the dreary 
month of December, they suffered much before 
they could erect the rudest hovels for shelter. 
Some of them, who had been accustomed to 
comforts and delicacies, became sick and died. 
Half their numbers were soon swept away. 
One of their privations, though by no means 
among the greatest, strikes most young read- 
ers as peculiarly severe: for more than four 
years they had not a single drop of milk. Of 
course, there were no puddings for children, 
no custards for the.sick, no proper food for the 
weaning infant. ‘‘In March, 1624,” says an 
old historian, ‘‘ three small heifers were brought 
over—the first that the Colony were supplied 
with.” 

The year 1623 was marked by a distressing 
famine. At one time, the quantity of corn 
distributed was only five kernels to each per- 
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son. These were parched and eaten. IT have 
heard it mentioned that. at the centennial cele- 
bration of the landing of the Pilrrims at Ply- 


mouth, in 1820, when the table was loaded 


with the richest and most expensive viaunds, 
there were placed beside each plate five kernels 


of corn, .as a memorial of the sufferings of our 
fathers. 

My dear children, when you are disposed to 
be dissatisfied and dainty, think of the five 
kernels of corn, and be thankful. 


RIDDLE. 


Two bodies have I, though both joined in one— 
The stiller I stand, the faster I run. 


CHARADE. 


To make out my first even Webster would try; 
My second, he’d willingly make it; 

My whole I am sure of whenever you’re by, 
And I hope that you quickly will take it. 


[4n answer to this is requested. ] 


AN ENIGMATICAL INVITATION. 


e464 US. 


CANUTE ON THE SEA-SHORE. 


A MoNAKCH Sat beside the main, 
That onward roll’d its tide ; 
Around him stood a noble train, 
Of England s realm the pride. 
They told bim that the mighty deep 
His mandates would obey ; 
Nor farther would its billows sweep, 
If he but bade them stay. 


“* And is it so?” aloud he cried; 
“ And shali the mighty deep 

At my command restrain its pride, 
And down its billows keep ? 


Then through thy secret depths be stirr’d, 
Thou proud, advancing sea! 

And tremble at thy sovereign’s word— 
Back !—from my presence flee ! 


“ Thine awful might let others own, 
I claim thee as my slave; 

And bid thee, from my regal throne, 
My anger not to brave. 

But still, presumptuous dost thou flow, 
Thy monarch’s feet to wet ? 

Back, back: no farther shalt thou go! 
Dost thou not hear me yet?” 


He said—but on the billows roll’d, 
His royal feet they’ve won; 


CANUTE ON THE 


And proudly gleam, like burnish’d gold 
Beneath the western sun. 

Then on his base and servile train 
He cast a scornful look, 

And strove to curb the ire in vain 
That his strong spirit shook. 


And gazing on the glorious sea, 
He cried, with eye of flame, 
“From earthly king thou wilt not flee, 
i hy pride he cannot tame. 
Thy waves were pour’d from God’s right hand 
Around the new-born earth ; 
Nor tremble but at His command, 
From whom thou hadst thy birth. 


“No mortal eye may pierce the gloom 
That wraps thy secret cells, 

Thou dread, mysterious, awful tomb, 
Where night eternal dwells. 

O’er thy unfathomable abyss 
That veil the Almighty flung, 

When o’er this orb the sons of bliss 
Their song of rapture sung. 


“ The noble ship may find a path 
Across thy peaceful breast ; 

Thou risest, fearful in thy wrath, — 
She sinks to endless rest. 

Aud there beneath thy booming wave, 
Till the last trump shall sound, 

The loved, the faithful, and the brave, 
In Death’s strong chain are bound. 


SEA-SHORE. 


Then scornfully he seized the crown 
That girt his noble brow, 

And turning, with a haughty frown ; 
To those that round him bow, 

“ Tke this vain emblem of my power ! 
My sceptre take away ! 

No gaudy trappings from this hour 
Shall deck my feeble sway.” 


CONUNDRUMS. 


1, Wuy is the biggest whale in the ocean like the son of 
an English king ? 

2. If the stairs were away, how would you go up cham- 
ber ? 


3. What divides by uniting, and unites by dividing ? 


4. Why are women sailing round Point Judith like islands 


in the Aogean sea? - 


BILLY BEDLOW; or, Tue Gint-Boy. 


BY MISS LESLIE, OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Bitty Bepiow thought himself a very pretty 
boy, and took great pleasure in admiring his 
face in the glass. He had light yellow hair, 
which he called golden; he would not consent 
to have it cut, and it flowed in ringlets over 
his shoulders; to make it curl, he put it every 
night in papers. He kept in his room a bottle 
of Cologne-water, with which he was continu- 
ally perfuming himself; and he slept all night 
in buckskin gloves, to make his hands white 
and delicate. 

He never played with other boys, and he 
found no amusement in kites, hoops, marbles, 


tops, or in anything of the sort. But he de- 
lighted to sit with his sisters and make pin- 
cushions, reticules, and purses, and to play 
with and dress their dolls, and to eat mint-stick 


and sugar-almonds, and all such babyish things. 
He was very cowardly, and screamed if a spi- 
der or a wasp came near him, and he was 
equally afraid of mice, cats, and dogs. He not 
only feared the rain and snow, but also the 
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sun and wind; and he often wished in his heart 
to be a girl, that he might wear a large bonnet 
and carry a parasol. People called him a 
girl-boy. 

His mother was a widow; and being of a 
very mild and gentle disposition, she indulged 
him more than she ought to have done. 

Billy’s greatest desire was to have a frock 
coat. This, however, his mother for a long 
time refused him, as she knew that frock coats 
were not proper for little boys, and that coatees 


and round jackets were far more convenient 
and becoming. But one day, as they were 
passing a large clothing-store, Billy observed 


avery handsome frock coat hanging near the 
door. It was of fine blue cloth, beautifully 
ornamented with black braiding; and Billy 
took such a fancy to it, that he at last persua- 
ded his mother to purchase it for him; and he 
put it on immediately and wore it home, leav- 
ing his own jacket to be sent afterwards. 

Billy, in his frock coat, looked more girlish 
than ever; but he now thought himself a com- 
plete gentleman ; and as he admired his figure 
greatly, and wished to appear very slender, he 
from this time went without a waistcoat, and 
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kept his coat tightly buttoned up from his waist 
to his neck. 

Captain Wilson (who commanded one of the 
Liverpool packets, and with whose family Mrs. 


Bedlow was intimately acquainted,) gave a ju- 
venile party on board his ship to a number of 
little boys and girls, aud Billy was invited with 
his three sisters. He took great pains in dress- 
ing himself for the occasion, and had kept his 
hair in papers all the morning, that it might 
curl the better in the afternoon. 

Determined to make his waist look as small 
and thin as possible, he went privately to his 
eldest sister’s bureau, and took out of one of 
the drawers a pair of her corsets, which he put 
on under his coat, and laced so tightly that he 
could scarcely breathe. But he found them 
very uncomfortable ; and long before he reach- 
ed the ship, he would gladly have got rid of 
them, could he have found an opportunity. 
His sisters, as they walked with him to the 
wharf, observed that his waist looked thinner 
and tighter than ever, that he held himself un- 
usually straight and stiff, and that he seemed 
altogether in a most uncomfortable way; but 
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they could not guess that he had on a pair of 
girl’s corsets. 

When they came to the wharf, and were to 
walk up the gang-board to get into the vessel, 
Billy, being very timorous, turned so pale and 
trembled so much, that the Captain, out of pity 
gave him his hand to help him, just as he had 


done to the girls. 

At first the children were all taken into the 
cabin, where, having admired the elegance of 
the furniture and looked into all the beautiful 
little state-rooms, they were regaled with cakes 
and lemonade ; but Billy, though very fond of 
such things, was in such pain with his corsets 
that he could not eat. 

Captain Wilson then desired his two sons to 
conduct the little party all through the ship 
(avoiding only such places as were dangerous 
and too difficult of access); and to point out 
and explain to them all that was worth seeing. 
Henry Wilson, the eldest of the boys, led the 
van of this youthful procession, and did the 
honours very handsomely. But Billy Bedlow’s 
corsets now became so painful, that he panted 
for breath at every step; and, had he not been 
ashamed, he would rather have stayed alone in 
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the cabin, than have made the tour of the ves- 
sel, ascending and descending so many steps 
and ladders. 

Billy’s frock coat was also very troublesome 
to him on this occasion, as it was all the time 
switching about in his way, catching in the 
doors, and dabbing into the tar; so that finally 
he thought it best to hold the skirts fast in his 
hands. Before they left the cabin, Frank Wil- 
son, the Captain’s youngest son (and who was 
going to sea with his father), offered in a whis- 
per to lend Billy a round jacket to wear while 
on board the ship; but this proposal was re- 
fused with high disdain by the young gentle- 
man of the braided frock coat. 

As Billy walked on in the midst of the party, 
he was frequently obliged to stop on finding 
himself suddenly,jerked backwards in a manner 
he could not comprehend; for on turning 
round te look, he saw no one close to him, 
Frank Wilson (who was the nearest) being 
always a yard behind. At last, the sound of 
a half-smothered laugh from the girls made 
Billy turn his head quickly, and he perceived 
Frank Wilson with the two ends of his corset- 
lace (which had escaped from their confine- 
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ment), holding one in each hand, and guiding 
him along by them in a most ridiculous man- 


ner. 

«Come, Billy,” said Frank, “ take off that 
famous frock coat, and give us a sight of the 
stays that have been bracing you up so tight 
all the afternoon. The girls found you out 
first, when they saw these two long cords with 
the tags at the end, hanging out behind be- 
tween the skirts of your coat. Indeed, Billy, 
you should have taken better care of your 
haulyards.”’ 

Poor Billy was so vexed and ashamed, that 
he could not help crying; and ‘the good-na- 
tured Frank, sorry for having mortified him, 
went up and proposed in a low voice that he 
should go with him to his room, and take off 
the corsets. Billy, glad to escape from the 
ill-suppressed mirth of his companions, con- 
sented readily, and said he would now thank- 
fully accept the offer of around jacket. Frank 
gave him one, and left him alone while he 
changed his dress. 

Billy was quite in good spirits when he again 
joined the party, and of course no one men 
tioned the corsets to him. 
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There was a dance on deck to the music of 
a flageolet, very well played by a mulatto boy 
seated on the capstan; and Billy, who really 
danced well, enjoyed himself greatly now that 
he had got rid of the tight corsets and the long 
frock coat. 

After the dance, the children were again in- 
vited into the cabin, where they found the long 
table set out with tea, coffee, and a profusion 
of cakes, fruit, and sweetmeats; and Billy did 
ample justice to the good things before him. 


Next day, Frank Wilson paid Billy Bedlow 
a visit, and made an apology for having di- 
verted himself with the corset-lace ; he finished 
by advising him so judiciously to endeavour to 
conquer his effeminate habits, that Billy deter- 
mined seriously to profit by the lesson. The 
same afternoon he went to a barber, and had 
his hair cut short; and from that time he left 
off sleeping in gloves and perfuming himself, 
and, wonderful to tell, he even gave up his 
braided frock-coat ! 
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RECEIPT FOR A COMPOSITION. 


Every period of life has its peculiar trials ; 
and among the sorest of those which belong 
to youth, is the necessity of writing composi- 
tions. Many an attempt of this kind has been 
made, I have no doubt, upon paper blotted 
with tears; many a spirit, usually accounted 
tame and submissive, has been roused to opposi- 
tion, if not to'rebellion, by the imposition of this 
dreaded task ; the severity of which may be cam- 
pared in some respects to that of the Israelites 
in Egypt. The materials being provided, it is 
a sufficient labour to put them into proper form; 
but the poor scholar is obliged to furnish both 
straw and mortar for his stated work. 

I once attended an exhibition in a country 
academy, where al! the scholars were obliged 
to read aloud compositions written for the 
cecasion; and I was extremely amused at the 
straits to which the younger part of the com- 
munity: were reduced, in order to fulfil the 
letter of the law. One took for his subject the 
difficulty of his task, and stated within the 
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compass of about half a dozen lines, that after 
vainly endeavoring for some time to fix upon 
a subject, he could still think of nothing to 
say, but that to write a composition is the 
hardest thing in the world, and that he hoped 
to do better another time. Another little fellow, 
not so honest, read off a dissertation on some 
abstract subject, in the style of an old practised 
essayist, evidently taken out of a book, and as 
inappropriate for him, as spectacles and wig 
would have been. 

Some half a dozen compositions were on the 
subject of America, and generally began thus; 
“It is well known that America was discov- 
ered by Christopher Columbus, in 1492.” Some- 
times the efforts of the writer were limited to a 
geozraphical description of the country ; some- 
times he fought the battles of the Revolution 
over again in a most summary manner; “ any 
thing to fill up,” as I have heard more than one 
child say, when pen and paper were placed be- 
fore them. Some of the more imaginative en- 
deavored to ‘‘see visions, and dream dreams ;” 
but their brains seemed to become quite topsy 
turvy in the operation, even more so, if possible, 
than in real dreams. By far the most success- 
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ful effort, because it was unaspiring, and a little 
out of the common course, was a criticism 
upon, ‘‘ the house that Jack built,”’ quite in re- 
viewer's style. Among other inaccur .cies poiut- 
ed out, was the word shorn applied to the priest, 
which was pronounced inadimissable, unless the 
priest were a black man. 

I was once present when a certain little boy 
of my acquaintance was in all the agony of pro- 
ducing a composition ; his paper was ruled very 
carefully with asmall line at the top for the title, 
where he wrote in imposing characters, ‘ On 
Envy.’ He then proceeded quite briskly through 
the first sentence, which ran thus: ‘ Of all 
the bad .passions of human nature, envy is the 
worst”’—here he came to “a full stop.” ‘* Now, 
mother, what shall [ say next? I cannot think 
of any thing more.” 

“ You must think a little, my son. Tell how 
envy operates, and give some instances of it,” 

He leaned on his hand a little while, and 
then said, ‘‘I don’t like this subject at all: I 
will take another ;”’ so he wrote his new title, 
and another first sentence, ‘‘ On Contentment.” 

** Contentment is one of the most desirable 
things aman can have; if a man is contented, 
he is happy.” 
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Here again he looked perplexed. ‘Now, 
mother, what can I say more about it? I don’t 
think there is anything more to say. Oh, dear! 
I never can write a composition in this world.” 

**T tell you what it is, Will,”’ said his mother : 
‘* one of those stiff titles is fatal to you. A boy 
should not try to write like a man, or take a 
subject about which he has no experience, or 
which is not practical. It will not do fur boys to 
rely much upon original thought. The art of 
thinking does not belong to their period of life. 
Now I advise you to write from your own experi- 
ence,—on Order, for instance; and don’t in- 
scribe at the top of your paper, ‘On Order,’ but 
something like this: ‘ The advantages of Order, 
illustrated by some facts in the history of Will 
Careless ;’ and then call to mind all the lessons 
you have received upon the subject, and the 
miseries you daily endure for not giving due 
heed to them.” 

Willy looked relieved—this seemed to him a 
bright thought. He began thus with a line 
which he remembered to have seen in the En- 
glish reader: ‘ Order is heaven’s first law,’— 
(this he thought an admirable commencement) 
—* but it is not a law which boys find it very 
easy to obey ; if they did, they would not have 
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quite so much trouble about losing their caps, 
their satcheis, their hoops, marbles, &c. &c. 
Order is necessary in every thing: there is little 
peace or comfort without it. Will Careless, 
being rather a lazy boy, gets up only just in 
time to be ready for breakfast, by dressing in a 
great hurry; but very often finds some of his 


clothes missing, for when he undresses himself 


at night, he throws them down all over the room 
just as it happens; and to avoid the trouble of 
taking off his shoes, just kicks them off, and 
they fly nobody knows where, I remember one 
morning the bell had rung to call him down; 
he was all ready except putting on one shoe, 
but that was nowhere to be found. He looked 
along time, and at length gave up in despair ; 
and was obliged to content himself with a piece 
of dry bread for breakfast, because he was not 
at the table. All this made his father and mo- 
ther look grave. When the maid put the cham- 
ber to rights, she found the shoe on the lowest 
shelf of the wardrobe, which, in consequence of 
Will’s never remembering to shut the door, 
generally stood wide open; so there the shoe 
had lodged. When it comes school-time, his 
cap is apt to be missing. After a long search, 
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he may be lucky enough to find it ; but by that 
time, perhaps, his satchel is gone ; then he must 
hunt for that ; and so does not get to school in 
season: then the master looks grave. If it hap- 
pens to be a muddy day, he forgets to wipe his 
feet when he comes home at noon, and tracks a 
clean floor ; then the maid looks not grave but 
grum; and so all are offended. Then if Will 
should go to the pantry to get some milk for his 
kitten, he is more likely than not to drizzle it 
on the shelf and fioor, which brings another 
scolding: so poor Will, as I said before, has io 
peace of his life ; and all for the want of order.” 

** Now is not that iong enough?” said he, 
when he had proceeded thus far. ‘‘ Quite long 
enough,” said his mother; “ and it will do very 
well. I did not know that your troubles were 
all so fresh in your mind ; but it seems you have 
got some good out of them.” 

When Will made a copy of his composition 
to carry to his master, he changed the title to 
‘the Errors of Will Careless.” It was received 
with great applause. Will said he had never 
written a composition before without having it 
a very “stiff business,” but now he liked it quite 
well. I advise all little boys and girls to im- 
prove the advice of Will’s mother, and write 
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something either from their own experience or 
actual observation, unless they should be per- 
mitted, which I think a very good plan, to write 
over from memory, and their own language, 


something which they have read. 
Mater. 


In Turkey, where ladies of rank are kept 
close prisoners in a part of the palace, called 
the seraglio, without books to read, or visiters 
to entertain them, they o:use themselves with 
making beads out of rose-leaves. The petals 
of the rose are carefully picked, end pounded 
into a smooth paste, in an iron vessel. The pe- 
tals contain a small quantity of Gallic acid, 
which acting upon the iron, makes the paste 
quite black. When smooth, it is made into 
little balls, which are perforated for stringing, 
and dried in the shade. After they are quite 
hard, they are rubbed between the hands with 
a little otto of rose, till they are perfectly 
smooth. They never lose their fragrance. 
The Turkish ladies, for want of something bet- 
ter to do, pass these beads backward and for- 
ward by the hour together, after they are strung. 
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THE WHITE KITTEN WITH A BLACK NOSE. 
BY Hey OF NEWBURYPORT, 


Mrs. Barton sat late one evening in her cham- 
ber expecting her) little daughter Caroline, who 
had been out of town ona visit to her grand- 
mother. ; It was autumn, and the weather quite 
cold; but. there was a cheerful fire, and a httle 
bright copper tea-ketile stood before it, making 
that singing noise that sounds so busy... In the 
middle of the room stood a small round tea- 
table, with three cups upon it, and every pre- 
paration for supper. Mrs. Barton had been an 
invalid for several months, and was not able to 
leave her chamber. All at once, the door flew 
open, and Charies, her only son, rushed in. ‘‘O 
mother,’’ exclaimed he, ‘“ are we going to have 
tea up here!” and he jumped about the roem, 
unable to suppress his delight. ‘‘ 1 am very glad 
you are so pleased,” said his mother; ‘‘ and I 
hope we shall have our dear Caroline home to 
take her tea with us.’ ‘‘O how happy we shall 
be,” said Charles; and he caught his mother 
round the neck, and gave her an embrace that al- 
most pulled her out of her chair. ‘‘ Softly, 
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Charles,” said she, ‘‘ dont be quite so violent.” 
“'That’s true, Mamma,” said he; ‘ but I always 
forget that you women have not so much strength 
as we men, But now tell me, mother, did you 
have tea ordered in your chamber on my ac- 
count, or on Carry’s?” ‘* Why, since you put 
the question,” replied Mrs. Barton; “ it was 
particularly on Caroline’s account. I thought 
it would be a pleasant surprise to her, but I am 
sure you and | shall both enjoy being all toge- 
ther again.” ‘Oh, certainly,” said Charles, 
‘but then I dont think I ought to be quite so 
much obliged to you, as if it had been on my 
account. But I am just as happy—I do long to 
see Caroline ! do you think she has grown any?” 
‘‘T should not suppose she could have grown 
much in a week,” said Mrs. Barton. ‘ Oh, I 
dont know, Mamma,” replied Charles. ‘TI 
grew a whole inch in two days, last week.” 
* Astonishing!” said Mrs. Barton. ‘I hope 
you wont continue growing at that rate. But 
how did you ascertain that you had grown so 
much?” ‘I stood with my back against the 
wall, just so,” said he, placing himself in the 
same position ; ‘‘ and I put my hand up so, and 
made a mark with a piece of chalk ; and two 
22 
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days after I measured myself just so again, and 
I made another mark, and it was exactly one 
inch above the other. But is it not strange, 
Mamma, that [ should be so much taller and 
stronger than Caroline, when we are twins.  [ 
can take any thing away from her, and she can’t 
help herself, and I can throw her down as easy 
as I can look.” ‘‘ I hope,” said Mrs. Barton, 
‘* if you have so much more strength, you dont 
use it unworthily.”” ‘‘ Oh, no,” said Charles, 
** only now and then, just to show her the dif- 
ference between her and me—Oh, no, Mamma,” 
added he, walking towards the window with an 
important air, ‘‘ Dr. Burr says I must be your’s 


and Caroline’s protector; and what’s more, I 

mean tobe.” ‘ Thank you, my son,” said Mrs. 

Barton, with a smile, while a tear started into 
, b] 

her eye, for she thought of her husband who had 


died two years after their marriage, and soon 
after the birth of the twin brother and sister. 
Charles saw the tear, and though he was greatly 
disposed to give her further assurances of his 
protection, he immediately turned the conver- 
sation. 

** I grow very strong,’ 
I shall soon be able to do any thing for you. 
Why.I could break the arm of your chair off 


’ 


said he, “* Mamma, 
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now,” and he took hold of it. ‘ I will not re- 
quire such a proof of your strength,” said she, 
gently removing his hand. ‘If God gives us 
strength, it is for valuable purposes,—that we 
may do good to one another and help the weak. 
If we do not make a right use of it, we are bet- 
ter without it.” ‘* For all that,” said Charles, 
“Tam very glad I amsostrong.’” ‘* And how 
strong are you, my son,” said Mrs. Barton ;— 
‘you are stronger than your sister Caroline; 
you are stronger than boys, who are younger 
than yourself, and perhaps stronger than some 
who are as old ;—but what is your strength, 
compared to a man’s strength, or what is it com- 


pared to many animal’s strength. ‘Think of the 
lion, the tiger, or even the horse that we daily 


) 


use 

**T am glad you mentioned our horse, Mam- 
ma,’ said Charles, ‘ for that is a case in point, 
as Dr. Burr says. [ am stronger than our horse, 
I can make him go any way Lam a mind to,— 
if [ want him to go to the right, I pull the right 
rein, and away he goes to the right; if I want 
him to go to the left, I pull the left rein, and 
away he goes to the left. If I want him to stop 
short, I pull both reins, in this manner,” said 
he, again seizing the arm of his mother’s chair, 
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and leaning away back, and say, “‘ wo, you sir, 
wo, and he stops short.’’ ‘* All this is true,” 
said Mrs. Barton, ‘and yet you cannot be sosim- 
ple as:to think you are as strong as the horse ?” 

‘- No,” said Charles, ‘‘ I dont pretend to say 
I am quite sostrong: I could not drag a carry- 
all with five or six people in it, as some poor 


horses are obliged to do; but I am strong 
enough to make any horse go where I please, 
and stop when I please.” ‘‘ You are hardly 
old enough, my dear boy,” replied Mrs. Barton, 
*‘ to understand how little strength is necessary 
for this purpose. You have read in the old tes- 
tament, that when God created man he made 
all things subject to him; yet there are few ani- 
mals of his size, that are so weak as he is. How 
then did God mean that he should get the com- 
mand over them, that he should put the fierce 
lion into a cage, and carry him about for a show, 
if it was merely by strength,—why the lion 
is the strongest ; why should not he put the man 
into the cage, and carry him about?” ‘ That 
would be a funny sight,” said Charles, laugh- 
ing; ‘ well,” added he, after a moment’s silence, 
** T give up lions, and tigers, and wolves, and 
such kind of creatures.” ‘ Let us then take 
the horse,’’ said his mother; ‘‘ how is he gov- 
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erned?”’ ‘ By bits anda bridle,” said Charles. 
“ Then you allow,” replied Mrs. Barton, “ it 
is not by man’s superior strength!” “ I sup- 


pose,” said Charles, “ it is by his contrivance.” 
‘“« Now, my dear boy,’ 


’ 


said his mother, ‘‘ you 
have found out the truth. God has given man 
power over the beasts of the field, and the birds 
of the air, and the fishes of the sea; but it is 
not by strength, it is what you have just called 
contrivance, and what is rightly called mind. 
It is what is meant, when we read in the Bible 
that ‘“‘God created man but little lower than 
the angels.” Do not therefore value yourself 
upon your strength, but thank God that he has 
given youa mind by which you can serve and 
honour him. 

‘* How late Carry makes it,” said Charles, run- 
ning to the window; “I am afraid she won’t 
come to-night: it is six o'clock. Don’t you 
think we had better have tea. I am proper 
hungry.’ ‘* You can have your supper ;” said 
his mother, ‘‘ but I will wait for Caroline.” 
“So will I too,” said Charles, ‘“ but I think 
she ought not to keep us waiting so! Hark! 
I hear the sound of wheels, there comes the 
stage down the street, hurra! hurra! here is 
Caroline!” and with one spring he wasat the door. 
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Mrs. Barton, too, joyfully went to the door 
of her room; the sound of her children’s voices 
made music upon the chords of her heart—but 
the cold air rushed up the stair-case, and she 
closed the door and waited for Caroline to en- 
ter. The baggage was taken off, and the 
coach drove from the door, still Caroline had 
not come to embrace her mother. At length 
however, she entered—her eyes sparkling with 
affection and delight. ‘Dear mother,’’ said 
she, ‘‘ how do you do? how glad I am to see 
you,” and she put one arm round her neck and 
embraced her. Mrs. Barton most tenderly re- 
turned it, but as she pressed Caroline to her 
bosom, the little girl exclaimed, ‘Oh! take 
care, mamma, you will hurt my kitten.” Mrs. 
Barton now perceived that she carefully held 
up the corners of her apron, which contained 
the little pet. ‘‘Only look,” said Caroline, 
opening it, “‘ what a beauty it is—all white ex- 
cept its nose, and that is as black as a coal.” 
** It is a pretty little creature,” said Mrs. Bar- 
ton, indulgently. ‘‘I may keep it, mamma, 
may I not?” said Caroline; “I have brought it 
allthe way in my lap. Oh! I do love it so!” 
and she kissed it with more fervor than she had 
kissed her mother. 
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Charles now entered, followed by the ser- 
vant, and they arranged themselves at the tea- 
table. ‘‘How did you leave your grandmo- 
ther ?” asked Mrs. Barton. Caroline, however, 
was too much engaged in placing her kitten in 
an easy position in her lap, to reply to the ques- 
tion till it had been repeated. ‘‘ She is well, 
quite well, and sends a great deal of love to 
you,” said Caroline; and then hugging up her 
kitten added, “‘O mamma! I wish you could 
hear her mew!” ‘ What, hear grandmamma 2?” 
said Charles, with a loud laugh. ‘“‘ You know 
very well [ don’t mean grandmamma,” replied 
Caroline, resentfully. ‘‘I mean my dear little 
kitten: she has the sweetest voice in the world. 
Mamma, what would you name her?” ‘I would 
call her black nose, if she was mine,” said 
Charles—‘‘ I did not ask you,” said Caroline, 
appealing again to her mother. ‘“ We will 
think of that another time,” said Mrs. Barton; 
“fat present you will oblige me if you will put 
the kitten down and drink your tea.” 

Caroline, with some unwillingness, laid the 
kitten in a chair by the side of her, but was 
evidently wholly engrossed by her. Mrs, Bar- 
ton could not but feel disappointed, but she 
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was too kind and indulgent to be harsh or an- 
gry; with Charles it was otherwise: he had 
been thinking all day of the pleasure of seeing 
his sister, and now she hardly seemed to notice 
him. After Caroline had hastily swallowed her 
tea, she took the cream-pitcher and poured 
some milk into her saucer, and put crumbs of 
bread into it, then resuming the kitten, began 
to feed it with a spoon. ‘‘ Well, mother,” said 
Charles, ‘‘ I don’t see but we have been waiting 


tea all this time for little black-nose.” ‘I am 
sorry, Caroline,” said Mrs. Barton, “ to inter- 
rupt your enjoyment, but [ cannot consent to 


your kitten being fed in my chamber. This 
once, however, I will excuse it.” “ Iam sure,” 
said Caroline, ‘‘ I don’t see any harm in feeding 
her here; grandmamma always let me feed her 
at the table, and she is so young she can’t eat 
in any way but with. a spoon. Dear little 
creature, her eyes are but just open.” ‘* Such 
said Charles, ‘“‘ about a kitten witha 


b] 


a fuss,’ 
black nose!” ‘‘ What if she has a black nose,” 
replied Caroline ‘‘ she is not to blame for it ; 
and I think it is very unkind in you, Charles ; 
I am sure. when you brought home your dog 
_ Ranger, I did not try to make you unhappy, and 
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when mamma said she had rather you would not 
keep him, I teazed as hard as you to have him 
stay.” Charles seemed for a moment to be 


conscience-struck, and exclaimed as he kissed 
his sister, “‘ so you did, Carry, and you are very 
good to Ranger, and I will be good to your 
kitten. But then you must allow there is a 
great difference between a dog and a Cat. 
Caroline wisely made no reply, and the evening 
passed away more happily than it began; she 
had net a purse for her brother which she now 
produced, and he really felt sorry that he had 
said anything she thought unkind. 

The kitten slept on a chair that night, by the 
side of his young mistress, and the next day 
was scarcely out of her arms. Jt was vacation 
with both of the children, and Mrs. Barton per- 
mitted them to spend it as they pleased—only 
advising them to devote an hour or two every 
day to their lessons. Caroline, however, could 
find no time for anything but her kitten—she 
said it wanted as much care as a child, and 
quoted her grandmother for her authority. “I 
have taken it away from its mother,” said she, 
‘“‘and I never should forgive myself if any ac- 
cident was to happen to it.” But another 
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source of trouble occurred. Ranger discovered 
great hostility to the new favorite ; whenever 
the kitten appeared he growled, barked, and 
seemed determined to spring upon it. Caroline 
had always liked Ranger till now—but now, 
she protested, ‘that she could not bear him— 
he shews such a cross wicked disposition that 
she wished Charles would give him away.” 
Charles, on the contrary, stoutly defended his 
dog. Many were the contests that took place 
between the brother and sister all the first day 
after her return, and the white kitten did not 
seem to have added to her happiness. In the 
evening they had come to open war, and Caro- 
line, instead of amusing herself with her bro- 
ther, sat down on a cricket by the side of her 
mother with the white kitten still in her lap, and 
looked pensive and sad. 

At length she said, ‘“‘ Mother, don’t you think 
it very wrong to speak ill of any one that has 
never injured you—that is perfectly innocent ; 
and to say you should not care if they were 
dead?’ Mrs. Barton laid down her book, for she 
was reading; ‘‘ certainly I do, Caroline,” said 
she; and she waited for some further observation, 
but Caroline was silent: in a few moments, how- 
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ever, Mrs. Barton added—‘‘ I hope you have met 
with nobody so wicked.” ‘‘O mamma,” replied 
she, ‘‘ don’t ask me any questions, but my heart 
is almost broke ;”’ and she burst intotears. Mrs. 
Barton grew seriously uneasy—‘‘ I hope, Caro- 


line, it is not Charles you mean to accuse ?”’ said 


she ; still Caroline made no answer but contin- 
ued weeping—at length, to her mother’s urgent 
entreaties she replied, ‘“‘ you must ask Charles 
what [ mean.”’ Charles at that moment entered 
—he was a good tempered boy, and felt greatly 
shocked when he saw Caroline weeping so bit- 
terly, and immediately asked what ailed her. 
Mrs. Barton, with some seriousness, mentioned 
the preceding conversation. ‘I hope,’’ said she, 
‘no one in my house can have spoken ill of an 
innocent person, and it is too shocking to sup- 
pose they could say they did not care if they were 
dead.” ‘*I don’t believe any body did,” said 
Charles. ‘‘O brother,” said Caroline, in the 
midst of her tears—‘‘ you know you did.” “J 
must inquire into this matter,” said Mrs. Barton, 
solemnly—‘‘ as you are the accuser, Caroline, 
you must speak first.’ ‘‘ Well, then,’’ said she, 
sobbing, ‘‘ he said my kitten was a miserable, 
good for nothing black-nose, and he should not 
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care if she was dead.” ‘ And was your kitten 
the person he spoke ill of ?”’ asked Mrs. Barton. 
“Yes, mamma,” replied Caroline. Charles saw 
from his mother’s countenance that she consid- 
ered his crime a light one—and he began his de- 
fence with great spirit. ‘‘ You must know, mo- 
ther,’’ said he, “that Caroline first began upon 
poor Ranger, who is worth twenty blacknoses ; 
only because he growled a little at Lady Kitty, 
she called him spiteful and bad-tempered, and 
then—“ stop,” said Mrs. Barton. ‘I now un- 
derstand this matter, and you must both listen to 
me. In the first place, Caroline, you must not 
confound persons and animals. Your excessive 
fondness for your kitten is too much like what is 
felt for human creatures for me to approve of it. 
Kindness and humanity towards animals is our 
duty, but when we lavish upon them affection and 
tenderness, that is given us for high and noble 
purposes, we do wrong. I cannot be surprised 
that Charles is disgusted and hurt to see you so 
entirely engrossed by this little animal that you 
have no time for study or play—at the same 
time I am sorry that he cannot find any other 
way of expressing his disapprobation than speak- 
ing against it—as the kitten is not in the least 
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iug at it, as he on'y acts according to his na- 


ture,—you recollect the little hymn, 


Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For ’tis their their nature to. 


, 


‘‘T am sure,” said Charles,—‘‘ I have no 
dislike to little black nose.’’ ‘‘ You see, mam- 
ma,’’ said Caroline, ‘‘ how he tries to hurt my 
feelings.” ‘I really think, Charles,” said his 
mother, ‘‘ it is not very amiable in you to give 
such a name to your sister’s favourite.’ ‘“ Well, 
I wont,” said Charles, good humouredly, “ it 
is a pretty little creature, and I will call it Beau- 
ty.” 
liked Ranger,—and think he is a very good 
dog. 


be quite reconciled, and Caroline actually wust- 


99 


‘‘T am sure,” said Caroline, ‘‘1 always 


) 


The brother and sister seemed now to 


ed Beauty out of her lap, and laid her on the 
sofa, while she and Charles looked over a book 
of prints at the table. 

The next day. was Sunday,—it was a fine 
clear morning—never did the sun shine bright- 
er, or the sky look more blue, as the snow- 
white clouds sailed over it. Mrs. Barton saw 
with regret that Caroline was still wholly en- 
grossed by her kitten. It is true she took her 
23 


to blame—neither is Ranger to blame for growl- 
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hymn book as usual, but she could attend 
to nothing—and, to Mrs. Barton’s surprise, 
Caroline requested her mother to let her stay 
at home. ‘‘ Why would you stay at home this 
beautiful morning,” said she, ‘‘ it is the duty 
of every one that has health, to go to church.” 
‘“ Indeed, mamma,” said Caroline, ‘‘ I dont 
feel very well,—and then I dont think I ought 
to leave poor little Beauty; she is so young 
that she ought to be fed every hour.” ‘I can- 
not consent to your staying at home on account 
of your kitten,’ said Mrs. Barton, ‘“‘ If you 
dont feel well, my dear, [ certainly dont wish 
you to go to church.” ‘ Well, mamma, I 
dont,”’ said Caroline, ‘‘I have quite a head- 
ache,” shaking her head first one side, then 
the other, and then up and down. 

Caroline remained at home, and as she had 
told her mother, fed Beauty every hour, or 
rather every half hour—for the time seemed 
very long. At length, the kitten refused to 
eat, and before night, gave evident signs of 
sickness; instead of being playful, the little 
creature sat moping, and was unwilling to 
move. Caroline grew very much alarmed, and 
begged her mother to think of something that 
would cure her. Mrs. Barton advised her not 
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to attempt to make her swallow anything, but 
let her lay quiet. Caroline made a little bed 
for her on one of the chairs, placed her upon 
it, and seated herself by her side. Never was 
there a more anxious or watchful nurse,—she 
would fain have sit up all night—but her mo- 
ther insisted upon her going to bed. It» was 
certainly a whole hour before Caroline could 
get to sleep; when she did, she did not awake 
till day-light: she then raised herself on her 
elbow, looked at her kitten, and gave a loud 
shriek. Mrs. Barton slept in the next cham- 
ber; she hastily arose, and ran in to see what 
was the matter. Beauty lay stiff and motionless, 
while Caroline hung over her, weeping bitterly. 
‘‘She is derxd, mamma,”’ said she, ‘‘ she died 
while I was asleep; I never shall forgive my- 
self!’ Mrs. Barton kindly tried to comfort 
her. Charles, too, forgot all that had passed, 
and superintended the burial of the kitten, 
with almost as much interest as his sister. 
The grave was dug in the garden, at the foot 
of an elm tree, and Charles very carefully 
spread the turf over it. it was nearly a week 
before Caroline could bear to mention her fa- 
yourite ; but one day she said to Mrs. Barton, 
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** do tell me, mamma, what you think ailed my 
poor kitten.’”’ ‘Since you ask me, my dear 
child, I will tell you,’ replied her mother. 
‘* She was killed by kindness! Had you pur- 
sued your usual employments, and have fed 
her only when necessary, and suffered her to 
run about and take exercise, she would per- 
haps have been now living.”’ “ I did wrong,” 
said Caroline, ingenuously “to stay at home 
from church, for though my head ached, it 
was on account of my kitten, and I begin to 
think that that was the reason it died.”” ‘* My 
dear child,” said her mother, ‘‘ God gives us 
reason and reflection to turn all disappoint- 


ments into good, and I am sure you will never 
forget the lesson of the white kitten !” 
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Enexanp and Scotland were formerly separ- 
ate kingdoms, and were almost always at war 
with each other. In very old times, the Scotch 
were a sort of fierce barbarians; and some of 
their clans derived their chief support by going 
into England, armed with arrows, spears, and 
clubs, and seizing whole herds of cattle, which 
they drove before them into Scotland ; some- 
times they burned and pillaged the villages: 
then the English, to pay them for such conduct, 
would make war upOon them, and take their 
castles, and kill soldiers; the Scotch nobles, 
to revenge themselves, made war upon Eng- 
land in return; and so this dreadful business 
went on from year to year. 

Amid such perpetual wars poor people had 
no chance of safety, unless they put them- 
selves under the protection of some powerful 
Lord. In order to obtain his protection, they 
agreed to become as it were his slaves; that 
is, they were obliged to enter his service at any 
time he ordered, and to leave their quiet homes 


to go and fight his battles whenever he pleased 
Ba 
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to call for them. ‘Their master himself was 
oftentimes under the protection of some noble- 
man still more powerful than himself, and was 
obliged to fight his battles. All this trouble 
arose because men would not do to each other 
as they would be done by; and therefore the 
weak were afraid of the strong, and were 
obliged to become their vassals. These were 
called feudal times. 

These vassals, arranged under the command 
of different chieftains, were called, in Scotland, 
clans; and these clans, having once quarrelled, 
often continued their hatred from generation to 
generation. Fathers, on their death-beds, would 
command their sons never to become recon- 
ciled to the sons of their ancient enemies; and 
the warlike spirit of those times was so at vari- 
ance with the mild maxims of Christianity, that 
the young men thought they were performing 
a sacred duty in perpetuating the hatred of 
their fathers. When people persist in follow- 
ing the dictates of their own pride and evil 
passions, they gradually lose the power of per- 
ceiving what is right and what is wrong, as a 
blind man is unable to tell darkness from light, 
though the light be as clear as noon-day. How 
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important is it, then, that we should avoid the 
most trifling wrong, lest we blind the eyes of 
our own consciences. 

If you look at the picture you will see a man 
covered with armor riding on a fine spirited 
horse. That isa young Scotch nobleman; and 
he is going to storm the castle of his father’s 


enemy. He is a kind-hearted, brave man. 
What a pity he lived in those fierce times! If 
he had lived in these days, he would not thus 
have shed human-blood. 

He took the castle, and his vassals put a 
great many of the enemy’s servants to the 
sword. This young warrior found the dead 
body of the chieftain, and by it lay the corpse 
of his wife, and a little boy of three years old, 
who was crying piteously, and calling, “ mo- 
ther! mother!’ The heart of the nobleman 
was melted at the sight. He had promised his 
dying father that he would not spare root or 
branch of his enemy’s house. But he could 
not lift his sword against the little innocent, 
who remained sole heir to all that enemy’s vast 
possessions. When the sobbing child clung 
to his knees, and asked him to wake his 
mother, he took him in his arms and kissed 
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him; and in his own heart he resolved that he 
should be to him as a son. » Some of his clan 
were angry at this, and loudly demanded that 
the boy should be put to death, or sent far 
away to some distant country. No one urged 
this wicked step so much as the nobleman’s 
cousin, a very cruel, bad-hearted man. He 
hated his relative, because he was about to 
marry a young heiress, who~had rejected his 
suit. The good chieftain did not like the tem- 
per and character of his cousin, and he did not 
follow his advice. He took the orphan to his 
own castle, and treated him as tenderly as if 
he had been his own son. 


Now it happened that this little boy was the 
means of doing a great benefit to his protector. 
Two years after, the nobleman’s own castle 
was attacked by some clans which were at 
enmity with his father’s house. During the 
siege, it was found that the enemy without, by 
some means or other, constantly obtained in- 


formation of what was doing within, and knew 
every important step before it was taken. In 
this way, their best-laid schemes were defeated. 
It was evident there was a traitor among them, 
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but they could not discover who it was. One 
day, the orphan, who was a very bright, observ- 
ing child, came running in, exclaiming, “I was 
playing by the old tower, when I saw Lord 
Archibald coming ; and I hid behind a pile of 
stones, because he always speaks cross to me; 
and he looked round, and when he thought 
nobody saw him, he tied a bit of paper to an 
arrow, and shot it over the wall.” 

This Archibald was the cruel cousin of whom 


I have spoken. When the child told his story,. 


all believed him to be the traitor; and they 
watched behind the pile of stones at the old 
tower all the next day, The traitor came and 
tied a paper to his arrow; and they sprang 
upon him and seized him. In the paper, they 
found that he had promised to deliver his good 
cousin’s castle into the hands of the enemy, by 
leaving open a certain gate, and bringing them 
through a private passage. When this was 
discovered, a council of chieftains condemned 
him to be beheaded. If you look at the second 
picture, you will see the priest praying with 
him, and the executioner standing ready with 
his axe. 
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Afterward the good nobleman, having re- 
pulsed his enemies, married the lady of his 
love. He had a charming daughter, who in 
process of time became the wife of the orphan, 
and the two rival clans ever after lived in 
friendship and peace. 


THOUGHTS ON ENTERING SUNDAY 
SCHOOL. 


How pleasant to me is this morning of rest ; 

Of all days in the week ’tis the one I love best: 
] lay by my studies, and give up my play, 

I will think of the kindness of Jesus to-day. 


He took little children even into his arms ; 

Did their little hearts beat, he soothed their alarms ; 
His kind invitation extends to us here, 

And here we will learn his name to revere. 


Here none are forbidden. And here are kind friends, 
All striving to teach us the lesson he sends 

In his works and his word. 1 will try all I can, 

To grow better and wiser before 1’m a man. 


M. M. B. 
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REMARKABLE BOYS. 


Fevix Perot was the son of a poor vine- 
dresser in Italy. One day, as he sat by the 
road-side, watching a drove of pigs that were 
feeding near him, a mork, who was travelling 
through the country, stopped to inquire the 
way to Ascoli, The little bare-footed boy 
jumped up and started off on the run, saying 
he would go and show him the way. The 
monk was much pleased by his polite and 
obliging manners. The ragged little fellow 
ran along, jumping and laughing, apparently 
as happy as he could be. The traveller was 
delighted with his cheerfulness and activity. 
Thinking he looked like a very bright boy, he 
asked him what he had learned. The poor 
child said he did not even know his letters, but 
that he would give a great deal if he could get 
anybody to teach him. Having guided the 
stranger into the road he wished to find, Felix 
returned to his pigs, first promising his new 
friend that he would visit him. Having ob- 


tained his father’s permission, he soon after 
went to the convent where the monk resided. 
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The good man, more than ever pleased with 
the boy’s intelligence and amiable disposition, 
begged the superior of the convent to allow 
him to come there and be educated. The 
vine-dresser was very grateful for this kind 
offer to his son; and as for Felix, he was in 
raptures, He proved worthy of all that was 
done for him. Every one was astonished at 
his rapid progress in learning. 

And what do you think became of this poor 
little bare-footed boy, whom we found covered 
with rags, and tending the pigs ? 

His honesty, his talents, and his learning, 
gained the confidence and admiration of his 
superior. He was trusted with honorable em- 
ployments, and having discharged his duties 
with ability and discretion, he attracted the 
notice of the pope, who made him cardinal, 
under the name of Montalte; afterwards he 
became pope, under the title of Sixtus the 
Fifth. He was remarkable for the inflexible 
justice of his government, and was perhaps 
one of the greatest pontiffs ever at the head of 
the Catholic church. He lived in the 16th 
century. 
24 
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Early in the morning, November, 1717, a 
large crowd was observed collected round the 
door of the small church of St. Jean le Rond, 
in Paris; they had been attracted thither by a 
little infant, whom some hard-hearted person 
had left exposed upon the steps. The police 
officers were sent for, and being unable to 
ascertain whose the child was, they sent him 
to the foundling hospital. A very poor woman, 
who did work at the hospital, asked to have 
the boy for her own. This was readily con- 
sented to; and the good-hearted creature de- 
voted herself to the poor orphan as assiduously 
as she could have done, had he indeed have 
been her son; no mother could have felt more 
delighted than she did at the first symptoms of 
uncommon intelligence. 

When the orphan was ten years old, the 
school-master who had taught him, said he 
must be removed to some higher school, for he 
was such a prodigy of learning that he was 
unable to teach him any thing more. His 
intelligence and industry gained him friends ; 
and he was placed at the college Mazarin. 
Here his progress was equally rapid ; when he 
was thirteen or fourteen years old, he had 
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finished his course of study. He was quite 
young when he obtained the prize from the 
Academy of Berlin, for an essay on the causes 
which influence the winds; not satisfied with 
conferring this honor, they crowned the young 
author, and he was made a member of the 
Academy by acclamation. 

The young man who began his literaty ca- 
reer with such brilliant success, was D’ Alem- 
bert, the famous French mathematician and 
writer. 

In the midst of his highest prosperity, he 
never forgot his gratitude and affection for the 
poor laboring woman, who had taken charge 
of his helpless infancy. He lived with this 
adopted mother nearly thirty years. 

After he had become very famous, a lady of 
rank and fortune claimed him as her son, and 
intreated him to come and reside with her; 
but D’ Alembert said he never would acknow 
ledge any other mother than the poor woman 
whose kindness led her to protect his forlorn 
childhood. 

The Empress of Russia, hearing of the dis- 
tinguished reputation of D’Alembert, wished 
him to educate the Grand Duke, her son; but 
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the philosopher seems not to have been ambi- 
tious of this honourable, but very responsible, 
situation. Although much gratified by the 
confidence reposed in him, he preferred to 
remain in his native country. 

D’ Alembert was the intimate friend of Vol- 
taire, and corresponded with Frederic the 
Great, of Prussia. 


Métastasio, one of the most renowned poets 
of Italy, was the son of very poor parents, who 
were scarcely able to have their child taught to 
read. From his infancy he gave proofs of a 
marvellous genius. He eagerly read what few 
books came in his way; and at a very early age 
knew how to admire Tasso’s great poem, called 
Jerusalem Delivered. The delight with which 
he read it awakened in his own mind a talent 
for poetry. When ten years old, good judges 
were surprised at the beauty and harmony of 
his verses. According to a common custom in 
Italy, this extraordinary boy sang his own 
poetry in public places. Those who passed, 
attracted by the sight of so young a poet, stop- 
ped to look and listen. His verses excited 
such general admiration that he was soon much 
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talked of. There was a barber who constantly 
came to hear the boy, and who always heard 
him with new enthusiasm and delight. Among 
the barber’s customers was Gravina, a distin- 
guished literary man. To him the barber gave 
a high-flown description of the child, who 
recited such wonderful verses. This excited 
Gravina’s curiosity, and he went to hear him. 
The young poet so far surpassed his expecta- 
tions, that he immediately resolved to adopt 
him. He tock him to his own house, and 
superintended his education himself. When 
Métastasio was fourteen years old, he com- 
posed his first tragedy; and it was not many 
years before all Europe acknowledged him as 
one of the first poets of the age. 

Gravina loved him, as if he had been his 
own son: when he died he left him all his for- 
tune. Metastasio died at eighty-four years of 
age, after a tranquil and happy life. 


Pietre de Cortone, an Italian boy, deserves 
to be remembered for the singular degree of 


energy and perseverance he displayed in early 
life. As soon as he could talk, he expressed 


an earnest desire to become a painter; but his 
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friends were so wretchedly poor, that there 
seemed little hope of his ever obtaining the 
necessary instruction. Having heard of Flo- 
rence as a famous school for the fine arts, he, 
at twelve years old, set off to beg his way 
thither. He was ragged, and without acent in 
his pocket to buy him food; but he had resolved 
to be a painter, and nothing could discourage 
him. It is not known whether he was an 
orphan at this time; but as no mention is made 
of his parents, he probably was. 

Amid all the wealthy and proud multitude of 
Florence, our poor little traveller knew only 
one boy, who was as poor as himself. This 
friend, whom he immediately sought out, had 
gone from the same town to live in the family 
of Cardinal Sachetti, in the capacity of a scul- 
lion. This little fellow received Pietre with 
much kindness; he shared his meals with him, 
offered him half of his truckle bed, and promis- 
ed to bring him all the cold food the cook 
would give him. 

The young artist, satisfied with this supply 
for his humble wants, began to study his art 
with incredible industry. Early and late, while 
there was a glimmering of light, he was at 
work on his pictures. It was truly an affecting 
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sight to see the little fellow in his miserable 


garret, feeding on crusts of bread, with no one 
to teach him, and no one to encourage his 
industry, yet working away as earnestly as if 
his life depended on his success. The gene- 
rosity and kindness of his young friend did 
not diminish: every thing he had in the world 
was shared with Pietre; and the young artist 
proved his gratitude in the only way he could, 
by giving him all the drawings he made. The 
walls of their garret were soon covered with 
them. Sometimes Pietre took a crust of bread 
in a wallet, and went off to sketch distant 
landscapes. If night surprised him before his 
task was finished, he lay down under the shel- 
ter of a tree, and slept sweetly till morning. 
While he was absent on one of these excur- 
sions, some of his drawings were accidentally 
seen by Cardinal Sachetti. Struck with the 
genius displayed in these drawings, the car- 
dinal asked who had done them; and was not 
a little surprised to find they were executed by 
a poor boy, whom his scullion had supported 
for two years. He was very anxious to see 
this extraordinary child, and ordered his ser- 
vants to search for him in every direction. At 
the end of a fortnight, they found Pietre in an 
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old convent, where the charitable monks, being 
delighted with his industry in copying one of 
Raphael’s sublime pictures, had offered to give 
him his board as long as he chose to stay. The 
Cardinal received the persevering boy with 
distinguished kindness. He settled a yearly 
pension upon him, and placed him at the best 
school for the fine arts in Rome. 

Pietre never forgot his friend, the sculfion. 
When he acquired reputation as a painter, and 
became wealthy, he shared everything he had 
with him who had been so generous to him in 


his childhocd, 


Paper linen is made in Paris which is so 
much like damask, that it is difficult, even by 
touch, to tell the difference. A napkin costs 
two cents, and a good-sized table cloth eighteen 
cents. When they are dirty, they are taken 
back at half price. This paper linen answers 


for all purposes, where strength is not much 
required. 


THE OLD YEAR’S PRAYER. 


With a hoary head, 

And with pinions spread, 
Forever to take his flight, 

In pensive mood, 

As the Old Year stood 
Beside your beds last night— 


He said, ‘‘ They sleep ; 
So I will keep 
Watch till my hour is o’er ; 
For, when the hand 
Of the clock shall stand 
At twelve, I must be nomore! 


‘* But, I will not break 
Their repose, to take 
My leave of the race of man ; 
I will breathe a prayer 
On the midnight air ;”” 
And ’twas thvs his prayer begun : 


‘¢ Author of time and eternity, 
Reader of every secret thought— 
Thou, who metest the bound to me, 
Giver of all which the year has brought. 


“¢ May the children that slumber here, 
Sweetly wrapped in their midnight dreams, 
Waken to hail a blest New Year, 
With hearts as pure as the morning beams! 


THE OLD YEAR’S PRAYER. 


“‘ Should they remember an hour or day, 

Of me, which they’ve vainly spent, may all 
Be forgiven by thee, I pray, 

For the logs of time which is past recall ! 


‘And by that loss may they learn to judge 
The precious time that may hence be given, 
Regarding every hour that flies 
As a winged minister sent from heaven ! 


“Some useful lesson, or guiltless joy, 
Or work of virtue, while each may bring, 
For the smiling girl and the happy boy 
To snatch for their own from his fleeting wing. 


“Now do I hear thy commanding word 
Summon me here—for my work is done ;” 
The clock struck twelve! and no more was heard 
From eighteen hundred and thirty-one ! 


H. F, G. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


One of the very best little books in the world 
is just published in Philadelphia, called “Cuit-Cnar.”’ It is very 
much like Mamma’s Lessons, only it is intended for rather older 
children. The pictures are very pretty. 


Peter Parley, who is always doing something 
instructive and entertaining for his little friends, has written “ Tux 
Curto’s Own Book or American GeoGrapny.’’ It is a very per- 
fect little Geography, containing a great quantity of information about 
our own country, told in a simple, entertaining way, and full of inter- 
esting pictures. Published by Carter & Hendee. 


The same publishers have a New Year’s 
Present for little girls and boys, called ‘* Srorres rrom Common 
Lire.”? The pictures are prepared by Mr. Grarter, who made 
such beautiful and graceful drawings for The Girl’s Own Book, writ- 
ten by Mrs. Child. 


The author of Sarah and her Cousins, or 
Goodness Better than Kaowledge, has written a small volume, called 
Tue Benevotent Genivs, or The True Fairy Tale. This lady has 
often entertained the readers of the Miscellany by articles signed L. L. 
She is an excellent woman, as well as a good writer; and she makes 
books to support a large family of children, who depend upon her ex- 
ertions for support. Thus in buying them, children can please them- 
selves and do good to another. She has written a good hook for grown 
people, called The Sandfords, or Home Scenes. 


A very clever, well-written book, for the use 
of families aud schools, has been published under the title of “A Boox 
FOR THE CHILDREN oF Maine.” 
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ERRATA. 


For “ Mrs. Francis, author of History of Watertown, 
Errors in Education,” &c. read Rev. Mr. Francis. 


